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This  Month 


Cover:     Two   of   His  Young    Lambs 

Our  cover  this  month  shows  Lora 
Hathalie,  a  wee  Navaho  girl,  and 
a  pet  family  lamb.  A  tiny,  brass 
bell  around  this  young  animal's  neck 
keeps  the  family  posted  as  to  its 
immediate  whereabouts  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  our  daily  prayers 
tell  our  Father   about   us. 

Pioneering  is  not  yet  finished  in 
the  Church,  for  Latter-day  Saints 
are  pushing  forward  outposts  of  the 
faith  in  many  world  areas  including 
along  the  painted  deserts  of  Ameri- 
ca's   Southwest. 

On  pages  200  to  202  are  pre- 
sented in  pictorial  forni  some  scenes 
of  life  among  the  LDS  Hopi  and 
Navaho  people. 

Photograph  by  Ray  Kooyman. 


Next  Month 


Our  cover  next  month  pictures 
Jesus  as  a  boy.  He  is  shown  with 
a  lamb,  symbolic  of  His  future  role 
as  the  Master  Shepherd.  Paintmg  is 
by    Murillo. 

►  "Learn  the  Storyteller's  Magic" 
by  Pearl  AUred  tells  about  this  im- 
portant teaching  method  and  how 
one  can  gain  the  greatest  assistance 
from   its   wise   and  timely  use. 

►Elder  Sterling  W.  Sill,  assistant 
to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  g'ves 
motivation  and  advice  to  Gospel 
teachers  in  his  recent  conference  ad- 
dress  entitled  "Prepare   Ye   the  Way 
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Nearly    all    their    physical    evidence    has    perished,    yet    their 
matchless   courage   and  faith  in   a   divine  providence  lives   on. 
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"This  is  the  place.    Stand  still,  my  steed, 
Let  me  review  the  scene. 
And  summon  from  the  shadowy  past 
The  forms  that  once  have  been. 

"The  Past  and  Present  here  unite 
Beneath  Time's  flowing  tide, 
Like  footprints  hidden  by  a  brook. 
But  seen  on  either  side." 

THESE  lines  from  "A  Gleam  of  Sunshine"  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  are  applicable  to  us  as 
we  "review  the  scene  and  summon  from  the  shadowy 
past  the  forms  that  once  have  been." 

One  hundred  eleven  years  ago  this  July  23rd,  nine 
men  moved  out  of  "a  gorge,"  now  Emigration  Canyon, 
and  traveled  from  the  banks  of  Mill  Creek  to  the  south 


President   David  O.  McKay's   Page 

branch  of  City  Creek.  At  noon,  they  formed  a  camp, 
and  "bowed  themselves  down  in  humble  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  with  hearts  full  of  thanksgiving  to  Him, 
and  dedicated  this  land  unto  Him  for  the  dwelling 
place  of  His  people." 

Little  Known  by  World 

On  that  morning  -  July  23,  1847  -  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  remnant  of  an  ancient  sea,  a  shimmering  jewel 
in  an  unadorned  setting,  reflected  the  dancing  rays  of 
light  that  leaped  over  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  Like 
the  valley  that  fringed  its  briny  shores,  it  was  little 
known  by  the  outside  world. 

The  Catholic  priest,  Escalante,  and  his  brave  com- 
panions had  undoubtedly  heard  of  it  in  what  must 
have  seemed  legendary  tales.  That  was  in  1776,  the 
year  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  Esca- 
lante did  not  venture  sufficiently  far  north  to  prove 
the  accuracy  of  the  tales  about  the  inland  sea  of  salt. 
He  contented  himself  with  a  view  of  Utah  valley  and 
its  fresh  water  lake. 

James  Bridger,  Peter  Slceen  Ogden,  Etienne  Provot 
and  other  hunters  and  trappers  had  trodden  the  track- 
less waste  of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  had  tasted  the 
briny  liquid  of  the  lake;  but  on  the  morning  to  which 
we  refer,  not  a  human  habitation  broke  the  monotony 
of  the  sagebrush  expanse,  except  perhaps  an  Indian 
wickiup,  or  the  fort  of  Peter  Skeen  Ogden  on  the  banks 
of  the  Weber  River. 

The  nine  men  to  whom  we  refer  had  entered  the 
valley  the  day  before.  Through  the  night  of  July  22, 
we  can  imagine  their  slumbers  having  been  disturbed 
by  the  howl  of  the  coyote,  or  by  the  death  cry  of  a 
captured  rabbit;  but  this  morning  they  awoke  to  glimpse 
once  again  the  parched  valley  and  the  great  salt  sea 
that  lay  stretched  before  them.  Arid  and  uninviting 
though  it  was,  to  these  home-seekers  the  Great  Basin 
seemed  the  Promised  Land. 

First  Party  to  Enter 

Two  of  this  group— Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow- 
were  the  first  of  the  Pioneer  party  to  enter  Salt  Lake 
Valley.   This  they  did  on  the  morning  of  July  21. 

On  July  22,  Orson  Pratt  and  George  Albert  Smith, 
leaving  seven  others  to  cut  brush  and  make  a  passage 
through  the  canyon,  entered  the  valley  and  spent  the 
entire  day  in  exploration. 

These  nine  men,  who  traveled  from  the  banks  of 
Mill  Creek  to  the  south  branch  of  City  Creek  on  the 
morning  of  July  23,  were  the  third  group  to  enter  the 
Great  Basin.  i 

One  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago  July  23,  Brigham 
Young  and  the  main  body  of  the  Pioneers  ascended 
and  crossed  over  Big  Mountain. 
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"When  on  its  summit,"  related  Brigham  Young,  "I 
directed  Elder  Wilf ord  Woodruff,  who  kindly  tendered 
me  the  use  of  his  carriage,  to  turn  the  same  half-way 
round,  so  that  I  could  have  a  view  of  a  portion  of 
Salt  Lake  Valley.  The  Spirit  of  Light  rested  upon  me, 
and  hovered  over  the  valley,  and  I  felt  that  there  the 
Saints  would  find  protection  and  safety.  We  descend- 
ed and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Little  Mountain." 

From  the  foot  of  Little  Mountain  on  July  24, 
Brigham  Young  and  the  Pioneers  came  through  Emi- 
gration Canyon  out  into  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake. 

About  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  and  all  the  rear 
wagons  of  the  Pioneer  company  arrived  at  the  City 
Creek  encampment.  Of  this  historic  event  President 
Woodruff  wrote  as  follows: 

"When  we  came  out  of  the  canyon  into  full  view 
of  the  valley,  I  turned  the  side  of  my  carriage  around, 
open  to  the  west,  and  President  Young  arose  from  his 
bed  and  took  a  survey  of  the  country.  While  gazing 
on  the  scene  before  us,  he  was  enwrapped  in  vision 
for  several  minutes.  He  had  seen  the  valley  before  in 
vision,  and  upon  this  occasion,  he  saw  the  future  glory 
of  Zion  and  of  Israel,  as  they  would  be,  planted  in 
the  valleys  of  these  mountains.  When  the  vision  had 
passed,  he  said:  'It  is  enough.  This  is  the  right  place. 
Drive  on.' " 

Activating  Ideals 

Edward  Everett  once  wrote:  "There  are  two  Master 
Ideas,  greatest  of  the  spiritual  images  enthused  in  the 
mind  of  man,  the  only  ones,  comparatively  speaking, 
which  deserve  a  name  among  men.  These  great  ideas 
are— God  and  Liberty." 

It  was  their  faith  in  God  as  a  loving  Father— who, 
through  inspiration  and  revelation,  guides  those  who 
seek  Him  in  sincerity  —  it  was  in  defense  of  liberty  to 
worship  God  as  conscience  dictates,  that  impelled  these 
Utah  Pioneers  westward.  They  believed  in  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  the  brotherhood  of,  man,  the  divineness 
of  nature,  and  the  eternal  verities  of  honor,  duty  and 
self-renunciation . 

One  hundred  eleven  years  ago  this  July  there  were 
40,000  Mormons  scattered  from  the  British  Isles  to 
the  mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon  who,  with  confidence 
in  a  Great  Leader,  were  moving  towards  some  unknown 
spot  yet  to  be  designated.  Approximately  2000  were 
at  Mt.  Pisgah,  Union  County,  Iowa,  145  miles  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Under  instructions, 
they  had  planted  from  500  to  1000  acres,  fenced  as 
a  field  and  garden  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  would 
follow  them. 

At  Garden  Grove,  Decatur  County,  Iowa,  126  miles 
east  of  Council  Bluffs,  there  was  another  colony. 

Six  thousand  others  were  at  Winter  Quarters  (now 
Florence)  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River,  six  miles 
from   present   Omaha,    Nebraska.     One    of   the    most 


impressive  works  of  art  ever  carved  by  a  skillful  artist 
is  erected  in  honor  of  600  of  this  group  who  lie  there 
in  silent,  unmarked  graves.  That  monument  was  in- 
spired by  the  deprivations,  sufferings,  undaunted  hero- 
isms, sublime  resignation  and  unfaltering  faith  of  the 
men  and  women  who,  in  1846,  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  on  the  fringe  of  so-called  civilization  to  seek 
protection  and  hospitality  from  the  alleged  savage  red 
man  on  the  bleak,  forbidding  prairies  of  the  West. 

Monuments  Are  Golden  Links 

Monuments  are  the  golden  links  that  unite  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  In  thus  linking  the  past  to  the 
present,  that  monument  at  Florence  connotes,  in  the 
words  of  Garfield,  "A  world  of  memories,  a  world  of 
deeds,  a  world  of  tears,  and  a  world  of  glories."  It  is 
erected  not  alone  in  honor  of  individuals,  but  in  com- 
memoration of  the  ideals,  virtues  and  faith  for  which 
they  sacrificed  their  lives.  Their  bodies  have  crumbled 
to  dust,  their  graves  leveled,  and  the  markers  burned 
by  devastating  fires.  Nearly  everything  physical  has 
perished,  but  their  matchless  faith  in  a  divine  provi- 
dence—that invisible  power  which  "makes  the  discords 
of  the  present  harmonies  of  the  future"— lives  on  im- 
perishably;  their  undying  fortitude  and  heroism  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  guiding  and  encouraging 
light  to  all  who  read  their  simple,  but  incomparable 
story. 

Men  die,  but  principles  live  on.  Ideality  is  ever  the 
true  source  of  inspiration  and  progress! 

When  the  Pioneers  entered  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  they  faced  a  barren,  uninhabitable  waste,  cov- 
ered only  with  sagebrush,  an  occasional  bunch  of  wheat 
grass,  spouting  hot  springs,  greasewood,  centuries  old, 
sun-baked  sod  that  defied  them;  but  in  their  hearts  was 
a  faith  triumphant  —  a  faith  that  had  nourished  in 
them  "confidence,  hope,  love,  and  a  sentiment  of  the 
infinite  value  of  existence."  Poor  in  worldly  possessions, 
they  were  rich  in  character,  practical  wisdom  and  a 
divine  assurance  that  through  industry  and  the  bless- 
ings of  Providence  they  would  here  build  a  Zion  to 
their  God. 

As  we  review  the  scenes  of  the  early  settlement  of 
Utah,  as  we  awaken  in  our  hearts  a  deeper  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  undaunted  faith  and  heroic  deeds  of 
our  honored  Pioneers,  let  us  ever  remember  that  that 
which  made  the  Utah  Pioneers  truly  worthy  of  the 
homage  we  pay  them  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  they 
endured  persecution,  suffered  privations,  subsisted  in 
a  wilderness,  and  that  they  made  a  tortuous  thousand- 
mile  journey  across  the  plains.  Those  were  achieve- 
ments, it  is  true,  and  worthy  the  praises  of  posterity. 
But  what  made  them  truly  great  is  the  fact  that  no 
matter  how  intense  their  suffering,  or  how  dark  their 
forebodings,  they  ever  cherished  as  beacon  lights  un- 
changing truths  fundamental  to  human  peace  and 
progress. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Theirs  Is  a 
Rocking  Chair 
Romance 


By  Courtney  H.  Brewer 


THE  flaming  arrow,  the  Indian  war  whoop,  the 
ricochet  of  the  white  man's  bullet,  the  resounding 
rhythm  of  horses  hooves  as  riders  pushed  back  the 
frontiers  for  early  colonization  are  sounds  which  have 
long  since  become  unfamiliar.  Still,  Peter  Peterson 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Melissa  Celeste  M.  Terry  Peterson, 
of  Fairview,  Utah,  can  recall  these  sounds. 

Brother  Peterson  was  born  in  a  Fairview  dugout, 
Sept.  27,  1860,  to  Anders  and  Annie  M.  H.  Peterson 
some  11  years  after  Brigham  Young  sent  the  first 
Mormon  colonization  to  Sanpete  County.  Three  months 
later  his  bride-to-be  was  born  in  an  old  fort  at  Fair- 
view,  Dec.  28,  1860,  a  daughter  of  Otis  L.  and  Sarah 
V.  H.  Terry.  From  this  humble  beginning  the  Peter- 
sons have  both  seen  97  years  of  happy  life.  They 
can  recall  79  years  of  wedded  happiness.  This  is 
possibly  a  record,  as  it  has  not  been  found  that  any 
other  couple  in  the  United  States  has  been  married 
this  long. 

When  asked  to  what  he  attributed  his  long  life, 
Brother  Peterson  laughed  heartily  and  said,  "My  long 
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"There  is  something .  else  I  can  tell  you,  young  man,"  said  Feter 
Peterson  as  he  gently  took  his  wife's  hand  in  his.  Their  mutual 
love  has  been  kept  alive  for  more  than  79  years  of  marriage. 


life  is  due  to  hard  labor.  I  was  born  on  a  farm.  I  have 
been  a  farmer  all  my  life.  It's  a  good  life,  I've  always 
kept  the  Word  of  Wisdom  and  I've  always  tried  to  be 
a  faithful  member  of  the  Church."  Brother  Peterson 
has  been  a  bishop,  a  bishop's  counselor,  ward  teacher, 
Sunday  School  teacher  and  priesthood  quorum  teacher. 

Sister  Peterson  has  been  a  Relief  Society  teacher 
for  25  years.  Her  advice  is:  "Try  to  do  the  best  you 
can,  even  with  weaknesses;  and,  above  all,  appreciate 
marriage  in  the  temple.  To  all  you  young  people, 
please  prepare  to  be  married  right.  Temple  marriage 
is  the  only  way." 

When  Brother  Peterson  was  an  18-year-old  pioneer 
youth,  he  trudged  along  a  wagon  trail  in  Southern 
Utah,  guiding  a  precious  wagonload  of  grain.  In  St. 
George  he  met  his  pretty  bride-to-be.  Celeste,  and 
there  in  the  St.  George  temple  they  were  married  Dec. 
11,  1878. 

"And  there  is  something  else  I  can  tell  you,  young 
man,"  Brother  Peterson  said,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
excitement.  "We  prize  our  posterity  as  well  as  our 
salvation."  And  with  tljfe  he  reached  out  and  gently 
took  Sister  Peterson's  hand  in  his  own. 

Sister  Peterson  nodded  happily  and  said,  "Yes,  we 
had  ten  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living.  We  have 
48  hving  grandchildren,  150  living  great-grandchildren, 
and  32  living  great-great-grandchildren." 

When  asked  what  they  recall  of  the  early  history 
of  Sanpete  County  and  Fairview,  such  names  as  Chief 
Walker;  Arapene,  Chief  Walker's  brother;  Chief  Black- 
hawk;  Sowiette;  and  Chief  Jo  were  very  familiar  to 
them.  Even  though  they  were  very  young,  they  can 
remember  quite  vividly  Indian  attacks  on  the  fort. 
They  can  remember  President  Brigham  Young  as  he 
used  to  come  through  Fairview  with  his  silver-white 
team  and  white-topped  buggy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  news  of  their  recent 
79th  anniversary  has  reached  nearly  every  nation  the 
world  over.  Letters  have  been  received  from  every 
state  in  the  Union— from  Hawaii,  Canada  and  England. 

Many  Church  and  civil  dignitaries  have  also  sent 
hearty  congratulations:  the  governor  of  Utah,  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts;  and  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  the  past  two  years  has  sent  them  telegrams. 

In  1888,  Brother  Peterson  was  called  to  the  mission 
field.  It  was  a  difficult  time  for  Sister  Peterson  to  be 
left  with  five  children  because  the  eldest  was  very  ill. 
There  was  just  $20  in  the  house.  Brother  Peterson 
told  his  wife,  "Well,  Mother,  we  have  $20.  I'll  leave 
you  ten  and  take  ten  with  me."  Shortly  after  his  de- 
parture, Sister  Peterson  decided  he  needed  the  money 
more  than  she  did,  so  she  sent  it  to  him. 

And  she,  rocking  gently  to  and  fro,  squeezed  her 
husband's  hand  and  said,  "And  I'd  do  it  again  for  the 
Gospel's  sake." 

To  those  who  want  to  know  how  sprightly  and 
agile  a  97-year-old  man  can  be,  Brother  Peterson  is 
a  perfect  example.  Even  though  slightly  bent,  he  has 
a  firm  handgrasp  and  step.  He  is  quick-witted,  ready 
to  joke,  ready  to  laugh— and  Sister  Peterson  is  the 
same  way. 

It  was  a  pleasant  hour  that  I  spent  with  them; 
and  their  exclamation  as  I  prepared  to  leave  was,  "Oh, 
we're  getting  too  much  publicity!  This  must  stop! 
We're  not  worth  it!"  But  from  the  response  of  letters, 
telegrams  and  telephone  calls  which  they  have  re- 
ceived, it  is  quite  definite  that  by  far  the  majority  of 
people  think  they  are  worth  it.    I  do,  too. 
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The  Family  Hour 


John  W.  Boud,  Jr.,  explains  about  turtles  and  other  wild  life  to   his  six  sons  when  .  .  . 

They  Hold  Family  Hour  in  the  Field 

By  MeJba  M.  Ferguson 
Photos  by  Lehnd  VanWagoner 


66¥~\OWN  near  the  Utah  and  Ari- 


D 


zona  border,  there's  a  place 
where  turtles,  the  slate-gray  color 
of  the  sand,  lumber  sleepily  across 
the  desert  floor,  or  seek  the  shade 
of  the  scrawny  mesquite  bushes. 

"In  winter,  they  crawl  into  caves 
and  crevices  along  the  washes  — 
sometimes  as  deep  as  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  —  and  hibernate." 

As  John  W.  Boud,  Jr.,  of  Bounti- 
ful,  Utah    (newly-appointed  super- 


intendent of  South  Davis  Stake  Sun- 
day School )  unfolded  ■  his  story,  six 
little  Bonds  —  all  boys  —  listened 
wide-eyed. 

And  when  he  told  his  sons  that 
they  would  make  a  family  expedition 
into  the  wild  southern  Utah  area  to 
hunt  the  turtles,  the  boys  squirmed 
and  squealed  with  joy. 

As  they  listened.  Brother  Boud 
told  them  how  they  would  hunt  the 
turtles  —  peeking  into  the  dark  crev- 


ices and  spotting  them  by  flashlight. 
Then  they  would  use  long  rods  with 
"hooks"  on  the  ends  to  pull  the 
turtles  out  of  their  deep  hibernation 
caves. 

Two  of  the  boys  did  not  make  the 
trip,  however.  Stevie,  2/2,  and  Rich- 
ard, 18  months,  were  too  young  to 
go,  so  they  were  left  with  Mrs, 
Bond's  sister. 

But,  when  the  great  day  arrived 
and  the  family  station  wagon  pulled 
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Lady,  a  collie,  and  young  John  examine  with  care  their  new 
friend,   a   turtle,  acquired   on   a  family   expedition  to  Arizona. 


During  an  indoor  family  hour.  Mother  Sharon  tells  her  young 
sons  about  another  hoy  and  the  great  responsibility  given  him. 


away  from  the  Boud  home  and  head- 
ed toward  adventure,  four  Httle 
Boud  faces  —  John,  8;  David,  7; 
Jimmy,  5,  and  Joseph,  4  —  showed 
above  the  backboard. 

Also  along  on  the  expedition  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixon  Woodbury, 
Bountiful,  and  their  three  children, 
Bruce,  10;  Marcia,  7,  and  Mark,  4. 
Brother  Woodbury  is  first  assistant 
to  Brother  Boud  in  the  Sunday 
School  superintendency. 

It  was  a  400-mile  drive.  And,  on 
the  way.  Brother  Woodbury  read 
pamphlets  to  the  youngsters  so  they 
could  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  turtles  they  were  going  to 
hunt. 

"They're  vegetable  eaters,"  5-year- 
old  Jimmy  explained  from  what  he 
had  learned.  "So,  if  we  catch  some, 
we  have  to  feed  them  tomatoes  and 


lettuce,  and  let  them  eat  our  bush- 


es. 


The  youngsters  also  learned  that 
mesquite  bushes  are  "the  turtles' 
summer  dens." 

It  was  almost  noon  when  they  fi- 
nally arrived,  bumping  over  the  ruts 
of  a  little-used  wagon  trail  that 
wound  across  the  desert  floor  in  the 
last  part  of  their  journey. 

Eagerly  they  set  about  the  hunt, 
scrambling  along  the  washes  and 
using  a  flashlight  as  they  peered  in- 
to narrow,  deep  crevices. 

But  they  did  not  have  much  luck. 

The  boys  had  talked  of  bringing 
back  "more'n  a  hundred."  They 
found  only  two. 

One  was  pulled  from  a  cave  just 
the  way  their  daddy  had  described 
it.  The  other  one  (which  now  is  a 
beloved  Boud  family  pet )  was  trying 


to  make  itself  invisible  under  a  mes- 
quite bush,  but  was  spotted  by 
sharp-eyed  David  as  he  walked  along 
a  wagon  track. 

About  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  hunt  ended;  and  the  children, 
tired  from  "scrambling  over  the  rocks 
like  wild  Indians,"  were  only  too 
glad  to  crawl  back  into  the  station 
wagon  and  munch  on  the  delicious 
fried  chicken,  sandwiches,  cookies 
and  rolls  which  the  mothers  had 
wisely  prepared  in  advance. 

It  was  well  after  midnight  when 
the  turtle  hunters  arrived  home  safe- 
ly. And,  naturally,  the  children  were 
all  asleep.  But  it  had  been  a  won- 
derful day,  counted  by  the  young- 
sters as  "the  most  fun  we've  ever 
had!" 

This  was  only  one  of  many  such 
recreational   —   and    educational   — 


Storytelling    by   father   is   always   a   home   evening   high   light. 
It  matters  little  to  the  boys  whether  he  reads  or  makes  it  up. 


Bird  study  was  the  theme  of  this  family  hour  field  excursion. 
Here  they  gather  around  while  dad  tells  about  nests  and  eggs. 
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experiences   which   the  Bouds   give 
their  boys. 

Never  having  had  a  brother  of  his 
own,  Brother  Bond  feels  singularly 
blessed  with  six,  eager,  interested 
little  boys  as  his  companions  now. 
Each  Saturday,  he  hurries  home 
from  work  to  take  them  on  trips  to 
catch  frogs  ...  or  hunt  for  willows 
to  make  arrows  ...  or  go  to  such 
fascinating  places  as  the  Farmington 
Bay  Bird  Refuge  (only  a  five-mile 
drive  from  their  home)  where  they 
see  how  the  birds  nest,  live,  care  for 
and  protect  their  young. 

Home  Evenings,  Too 

The  Bouds  have  their  family 
nights  at  home,  too.  And  here,  their 
father's  story-telling  ability  delights 
and  thrills  his  boys. 

Oldest  of  the  roly-poly,  happy- 
faced  sextet  is  John. 

Full  of  life  as  any  8-year-old,  he 
nevertheless  seriously  conducted  a 
family  night  program,  opening  with 
a  prayer  which  he  said  himself. 

Then  he  called  for  volunteers  to 
be  on  the  program,  and  was  obliged 
by  Jimmy,  who  grinned  self-con- 
sciously as  he  did  an  Indian  dance. 

Since  "Teddy  Bear"  is  the  only 
song  dimpled,  four-year-old  Joe  can 
do  without  giggling,  John  and  David 
helped  him  sing  it. 

Then  David  and  John  sang  their 
mother's  favorite  song,  "I  Am  a 
Child  of  God,"  while,  from  the  safe- 
ty of  his  mother's  lap,  the  baby, 
Richard,  made  a  cooing,  appreciative 
audience.  Two-and-one-half-year- 
old  Stevie  ran  around  a  bit,  but  still 
managed  to  be  interested  in  what 
was  going  on. 


Then  John  gave  a  talk  on  how 
Joseph  Smith  received  the  message 
from  God  that  he  would  restore  the 
Gospel  to  the  earth;  and  it  was 
amazing  to  see  such  a  youngster 
think  so  clearly  and  intelligently  on 
his  feet. 

"We  don't  memorize  around  here," 
his  mother  explained.  "The  boys 
learn  to  give  talks  in  their  own 
words." 


A  favorite  member  of  the  family  is  Blaze, 
a  Shetland  pony,  who  has  six  young  riders. 

Then  Brother  Bond  asked  the  boys 
questions  about  what  they  had 
learned  in  previous  family  night  ses- 
sions. 

When  he  asked  5-year-old  Jimmy 
what  the  age  for  baptism  was,  Jim- 
my gave  the  correct  answer:  "Eight." 
His  answer  to  "What  does  it  mean 
to  be  reverent?" -was:  "To  be  quiet." 

Seven-year-old  David  answered 
the  question  of  "How  do  you  treat 
the  benches  in  the  church?"  with 
"You  can  touch  them  —  but  not 
scratch  them." 

"What   is   faith?"  was    answered: 

"To  believe  in  your  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther." And,  "What  is  repentance?" 
as:  "When  you're  naughty,  to  say 
you're  sorry." 


Family  nights  at  the  Bouds'  are 
usually  held  on  Tuesdays,  right  after 
supper.  And  dessert  is  "saved  for 
family  night,"  Mrs.  Bond  said. 

Naturally,  with  six  healthy,  lively 
boys,  home  nights  are  a  bit  hectic 
—  but  out  of  them  the  youngsters 
have  learned  a  great  deal;  and  the 
spirit  of  love  and  affection  is  evident 
the  moment  you  enter  their  home. 

Sometimes  Brother  Bond  tells  the 
youngsters  a  Bible  story,  or  explains 
a  passage  from  scripture,  such  as: 
"This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye 
love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
you."  (John  15:12.)  Sometimes 
there  is  a  lesson  on  table  manners. 
Or  they  make  plans  for  the  little 
farm  the  family  hopes  to  own. 

They  Love  His  Stories 

But  the  real  family  night  treat  — 
for  all  six  boys  —  is  the  fund  of 
wonderful  stories  their  father  "makes 
up  as  he  goes  along."  They  are 
chock  full  of  adventure  and  excite- 
ment —  and  the  boys  remember 
every  line!  This  keeps  Brother  Boud 
"hopping,"  he  admitted,  laughingly, 
since  "it  isn't  always  easy  to  remem- 
ber just  how  the  story  went  the 
last  time." 

They  are  a  close-knit  family,  the 
Bouds.  So  much  so  that  all  six  httle 
boys  spent  their  time  hoping  that 
the  new  addition  to  the  family  — 
who  was  expected  to  arrive  in  June 
—would  be  another  boy. 

"So  it  won't  spoil  the  team,"  they 
explained. 

( Baby  Rebecca  Boud  arrived  June  2nd, 
weighing  7  pounds  and  2  ounces.  After  a 
hurried  consultation,  the  boys  voted  to 
accept  her  and  make  her  the  team's 
mascot. ) 
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Little  Deeds  from  Big  Lives 


Modern 
Makers 

of 
Music 


"M 


USIC  is  one  of  the  fairest 
and  most  glorious  gifts  of 
God,"  said  Martin  Luther. 

In  considering  the  Hves  of  some 
of  the  "makers  of  music"  —  those 
who  interpret  and  give  it  life  —  we 
can  find  evidence  of  other  gifts  and 
characteristics  worthy  of  study  and 
consideration. 

Chose  Associates  with  Care 

AFTER  two  fruitful  years  under 
.  the  guidance  of  the  accom- 
plished conductor-composer,  Gustav 
Mahler,  Bruno 
Walter  was  ad- 
vised that  he 
should  seek  some 
other  experiences 
in  conducting  so 
he  would  not  de- 
velop a  slavish  imi- 
tation of  the  man 
under  whom  he 
was  working. 

Accepting  this  as  sound  advice, 
the  2P-year-old  Bruno  Walter  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  second  conduc- 
tor at  a  small  theater  in  Breslau, 
Germany. 

This,  however,  turned  out  to  be 
disappointing  to   Mr.  Walter;   and, 


Bruno  Walter 


at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  re- 
signed as  assistant  conductor.  He 
could  see  that  his  work  there  could 
cause  him  to  lower  his  standards  or 
diminish  his  skill  as.  a  conductor. 

Through  the  years  that  followed, 
Bruno  Walter  continued  to  select  his 
musical  associates  carefully,  realiz- 
ing that  each  might  in  some  way 
affect  his  character.  The  selection 
of  worthy  associates  helped  Bruno 
Walter  to  raise  himself  to  greater 
heights  as  a  conductor.^ 
#     «     « 

More  Important  than  Money 

DURING  his  rise  to  musical 
prominence,  Turkish  -born 
Maurice  Abravanel  was  invited  to 
conduct  outstand- 
ing symphony  or- 
chestras in  many 
of  the  principal 
countries  of  Eu- 
rope. 

At  the  age  of  33, 
he  joined  the  Met- 
ropolitan  Opera 

Maurice  Abravanel         Company      in     the 

United  States  and  later  conducted 
orchestras  for  several  top  Broadway 
plays.  For  many  years,  he  continued 
to  move  from  one  country  to  an- 
other and  from  city  to  city,  always 
to  accept  new  opportunities  and 
advancements. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  ability 
which  Abravanel  demonstrated,  a 
large  national  radio  network  offered 
him  a  five-year  contract  with  a 
starting  salary  of  $30,000  a  year. 
To  many,  it  would  seem  that  this 
opportunity  would  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived because  it  held  the  promise 
of  wide  national  publicity,  recording 
opportunities  and  a  salary  increase 
each  year. 

To  Abravanel,  however,  it  meant 
only  more  moving  without  a  perma- 
nent home  or  community  to  call  his 
own.  Because  of  this,  he  rejected 
the  offer  and  accepted  instead  the 
conductorship  of  the  Utah  Symphony 
in  Salt  Lake  City  for  considerably 
less  money. 

^Adapted  from  Symphony  Conductors  of  the 
USA  by  Hope  Stoddard;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany, New  York,   1957;  pages  280-291, 


Here  he  found  the  satisfaction  of 
belonging,  of  having  a  home  and 
family  life,  of  building  an  outstand- 
ing symphony  orchestra  with  which 
he  could  have  continued  association. 

To  Maurice  Abravanel,  these 
things  were  more  important  than 
money.  ^ 


Prepared  for  Opportunity 

WHEN  Eugene  Ormandy  was 
22  years  old,  he  was  induced 
by  two  promoters  to  leave  his  native 
Budapest  on  the 
promise  that  300 
violin  concerts 
would  be  arranged 
for  him  in  Ameri- 
ca. When  the  pro- 
moters failed  to 
fulfill  this  promise, 
Ormandy  was  left 

Eugene  Ormandy         Stranded     in     Ncw 

York  in  mid-winter  with  no  money 
for  food  or  rent. 

After  many  days  of  searching,  the 
young  violinist  secured  a  job  on  the 
last  row  of  the  violin  section  of  New 
York's  Capitol  Theater  orchestra. 
Here  he  worked  diligently  and 
earned  the  concertmaster's  chair. 
With  continued  perseverance,  he 
memorized  his  music  and  that  of 
other  instrumentalists.  He  recorded 
in  the  back  of  his  mind  the  cues  of 
the  various  instruments  until  he 
knew  many  of  the  scores  perfectly. 

One  afternoon,  Ormandy  arrived 
at  the  theater  and  discovered  the 
regular  conductor  had  become  ill. 
The  young  concertmaster  was  faced 
with  the  task  of  conducting  Tchai- 
kovsky's Fourth  Symphony. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  Eugene  Or- 
mandy mounted  the  podium.  He 
glanced  once  at  the  score  and  closed 
it.  Then  he  conducted  the  entire 
symphony  from  memory. 

Being  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  this  timely  opportunity  started 
Eugene  Ormandy  on  his  way  to  be- 
coming one  of  America's  foremost 
symphony   orchestra   conductors.^ 

^From  information  in  Symphony  Conductors  of 
the  USA  by  Hope  Stoddard;  pages  6-16. 

•■'Based  on  information  in  Symphony  Conductors 
of  the  USA  by  Hope  Stoddard;  pages  147-159. 
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While  keeping  alive  their 
ancient  crafts  and  traditions^ 
many  of  the  Hopi  and  Navaho 
Indians  of  northern  Arizona 
are  faithful  Latter-day  Saints. 
On  these  pages  are  presented 
some  glimpses  of  life  among 
these  Lamanite  people. 


They,  Too 
Are 


Pioneers 


Grandma     Sally   Toonewah,  a  Hopi,  .looks  forward  each   week  to  attending  Sundav 
bchooL    bhe  sometimes  walks  ten  miles  across  the  desert  to  attend  the  Folacca  Branch 
While  others  estimate  her  age  to  he  96,  she  believes  it  to  he  of  little  importance     This 
picture  was  taken  at  Walpi,  an  ancient  Hopi  village  in  Arizona  near  town  of  Folacca 


Photos  for 
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IN  this,  the  age  of  the  race  into  space,  there  is  still 
pioneering  in  the  Church  -  on  the  good  earth. 
Around  the  world  there  are  Latter-day  Saints  push- 
ing forward  in  the  outposts,  where  stakes_have  not  yet 
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been  created;  where,  in  some  instances,  branches  have 
not  yet  even  been  formed.  You  will  find  20th  Century 
pioneering  in  places  like  Finland  and  Fiji,  in  the  far 
reaches  of  Alaska  and  the  Argentine,  and  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  Near  East.  You  will  find  this  pioneering 
along  the  painted  deserts  of  America's  Southwest,  too. 

There,  Gospel  lessons  are  presented  by  missionaries 
to  attentive  Navaho  Saints  and  others  in  their  mound- 
shaped  homes,  often  several  miles  from  the  highway. 
Many  of  the  Navahos  maintain  herds  of  sheep.  From 
their  wool,  beautiful  rugs  and  blankets  are  woven  by 


skillful  women.    Among  the  missionaries  to  these  peo- 
ple is  Elder  Rex  A.  Lane,  himself  a  Navaho. 

Lessons  on  Nephi,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and 
other  ancient  and  modern  Church  leaders  are  taught 
in  the  venerable  Hopi  language  in  Polacca  Branch 
Sunday  School.  Nearby  is  Oraibi,  a  Hopi  pueblo  of 
flat-topped,  stone-walled  homes.  It  is  the  oldest  con- 
tinuing community  in  America. 

As  one  witnesses  the  Gospel  in  action  among  these 
people,  he  is  impressed  that  wherever  you  go  the 
Church  teachings  and  program  are  the  same  —  and 
everywhere  they  are  making  good  people  better. 


In  a  juniper-lined  Navaho  hogan,  five  miles  off  a  highwaij  and 
35  miles  southeast  of  Tuba  City,  Arizona,  Brother  and  Sister 
J.  L.  Lundquist  explain  the  Plan  of  Salvation  using  a  flannel- 


board.  Their  "class"  includes  Bessie  Hathalie  and  her  four 
daughters  who  are  (l.  to  r.):  Ella,  Lora  {our  cover  girl),  Rose 
and   Janifer.     Sister   Hathalie    weaves    beautiful   Navaho    rugs. 
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At  Walpi,  Editha   David,  a   Relief  Society  president  makes  "piki,"  a   Hopi   corn   batter  delicacy. 


m 


Pottery  making  is  a  centuries'  old  skill  among  the  Hopi  women. 
Theresa  Harvey  of  the  Polacca  Branch  is  preparing  her  own  dyes. 


\2f       i 


/r 


4^ 


Fannie  Nampeyo,  Polacca,  teaches  the  Gospel  Doctrine  class  in 
Hopi  at  the  branch  Sunday  School.    She  is  skilled  with  pottery. 
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Notes  from  the  Field 


Take  Them 


on 


Excursions 


Photo  by  Reed  Rasmussen. 
Preparing  popcorn,  candy,  cookies  and  cakes  for  a  forthcoming  sale  are  students  of 
Martha  H.  Park.    Funds  received  were  used  to  finance  a  historical  class   excursion.'^ 


By  Camille  W.  Halliday 


First-Hand  Experience 

NOTHING  -  not  even  a  225-mile 
trip  —  is  too  much  for  Mrs. 
Delbert  (Martha  Hammon)  Park 
when  it  concerns  the  pupils  of  her 
Sunday  School  class  in  Idaho  Falls 
Twentieth  Ward,  Idaho  Falls  (Idaho) 
Stake. 

One  time  she  had  shown  them  a 
film,  "Historical  Highlights  of  Mor- 
mornism,"  which  had  many  scenes 
in  or  near  Salt  Lake  City.  A  desire 
to  visit  Salt  Lake  City  grew  within 
the  young  people. 

With  the  approval  of  the  parents, 
Sunday  School  superintendency  and 
bishop,  plans  were  developed  to 
make  the  trip  a  reality.  To  give 
more  meaning  to  the  trip,  the  pupils 
decided  to  earn  their  own  way  rath- 
er than  to  have  it  given  to  them 
with  little  or  no  effort  on  their  part. 

It  was  agreed  to  have  a  16-week 
preparation  period.  These  were  the 
requirements  for  a  pupil  to  qualify: 

1.  Attend  Sunday  School  and  sac- 
rament meetings  at  least  75  percent 
of  that  time. 

2.  Pay  tithing. 

3.  Memorize  the  Articles  of  Faith 
and  Ten  Commandments. 


*Seen  in  picture  standing  left  to  right  are: 
Markus  Ward;  Carol  Walker;  Martha  Park,  teach- 
er of  class;  Toni  Tyson;  and  Judy  Tracy.  Seated 
are  David  Brough,  Marilyn  Hale  and  Penny 
Nissen.  Absent  are:  Ann  Jaussi,  Susan  Benton 
and  Susan  Cleverly. 


4.  Give  a  2J2-minute  talk  in  Sun- 
day School. 

5.  Assist  with  a  lesson  presenta- 
tion. 

6.  Earn  the  $15  for  trip  expenses. 

For  nine  Saturdays,  Mrs.  Park's 
home  was  a  beehive  of  activity.  The 
pupils  made  candy,  cakes,  cookies 
and  popcorn,  By  selling  this  to 
friends  and  neighbors,  they  earned 
$90.  The  balance  of  the  money  was 
earned  in  such  ways  as  baby  sitting, 
scrubbing  floors,  washing  dishes  and 
housework. 

Thirteen  made  the  trip  —  singing 
their  favorite  hymns  all  the  way  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  They  visited  Temple 
Square,  heard  the  Tabernacle  organ, 
inspected  Welfare  Square,  toured 
the  city,  saw  pioneer  landmarks  and 
talked  with  one  of  the  Council  of 
Twelve  Apostles. 

The  Sunday  after  their  trip,  they 
reported  in  sacrament  meeting.  Each 
was  allotted  2/2  minutes  to  tell  of 
one  phase  of  the  trip  and  bear  his 
testimony. 

From  information  submitted  by  Norma  J. 
Hammond,  "Old  Testament  Stories"  (Course 
No.  8)    adviser,   Idaho  Falls   Stake. 


F  there  is  a  particularly  outstanding  performance 

in    some    phase     of    Gospel    teaching    being 

done  in  your  stake,  ward,   or  branch,  please 

report  it  to:    Camille  W.  Halliday,  The  Instructor, 

50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  16,  Utah. 


I 


Stake,  Wards  Work  Together 

IN  East  Ogden  (Utah)  Stake,  visits 
to  wards  disclosed  that  majority 
of  the  wards  were  not  equipped  with 
suitable  teaching 
aids  to  care  for  the 
religious  training  of 
nursery   children. 

Materials  suggested 
in  the  manual  were 
discussed  in  prepara- 
tion meetings  but,  Iris  Degn 
after  many  visits,  Mrs.  Iris  Degn, 
stake  supervisor  of  Course  No.  1, 
felt  that  the  best  way  to  help  teach- 
ers was  to  show  them  in  their  own 
classroom  situation. 

Stake  Sunday  School  funds  pro- 
vided money  for  Mrs.  Degn  to  pur- 
chase a  beginning  kit  of  suitable 
books,  materials  and  toys.  Each 
month  in  preparation  meeting,  she 
gave  the  teachers  her  schedule  of 
visits  for  the  next  month  and  they 
indicated  whether  they  wanted  her 
to  teach  their  group  the  day  of  her 
visit. 

If  she  taught  a  class,  she  took  her 
kit  with  her  and  demonstrated  how 
to  present  the  lesson  as  indicated  in 
the  manual.  She  also  supervised  the 
nursery  children  in  their  activity 
period  with  educational  toys. 

Submitted   by  Addie    L.    Swapp   of  the   Deseret 
Sunday    School    Union  general    board. 

( Continued  on  page  208. ) 
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It  is  with  years  of  experience  and 


a  vast  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  that 


President  Richards  writes  about  .  .  . 


The  Home  as  a  Gospel  School 


By  President  Stephen  L  Richards 
of  the  First  Presidency 


THE  home  is  the  primary  educational  institution. 
Important  as  schools  have  been,  they  have  never 
occupied  a  position  more  than  complementary  to  the 
home,  which  is  the  nursery,  not  only  of  all  human 
beings,  but  also  of  all  virtue. 
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The  concepts  of  true  religion  are  indispensable  in 
the  educational  process  to  members  of  our  Church. 
The  home  constitutes  not  only  the  source  of  our  greatest 
happiness  here  in  this  life,  but  also  the  foundation  of 
our  exaltation  and  glory  in  the  life  to  come.   After  all, 
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it  is  essentially  a  religious  institution.  It  is  an  institu- 
tion presided  over  by  a  priest  of  God  in  partnership 
with  a  priestess  in  the  temple  of  the  home,  who  seek 
to  fulfill  God's  purpose  of  bringing  His  children  to 
earthly  tabernacles,  and  then  guiding  those  children 
back  through  earth  life  into  the  eternal  presence  of 
the  Lord  whence  they  came. 

Each  Is  a  Sejjarate  Entity 

Every  man  is  an  individual.  He  is  entitled  to  be 
treated  as  a  separate  entity.  Into  his  human  tabernacle 
has  come  an  intellectual  intelligence  of  eternal  life 
and  duration,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  higher  princi- 


mission  for  men  and  women.  We  live  in  a  Christian 
society  founded  on  Christian  principles.  The  only 
real  hope  for  the  whole  world  Hes  in  the  true  democracy 
and  altruism  of  Christ.    Christian  homes  are  the  an- 


swer. 


In  securing  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  Re- 
stored Gospel  of  our  Lord,  there  is  probably  no  more 
essential  feature  than  that  of  priesthood.  The  restora- 
tion of  authentic  priesthood  and  its  operation  in  the 
Lord's  kingdom  is  integral  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and 
with  all  the  other  revelations  upon  which  the  true 
Church  is  founded.    I  know  of  no  place  or  institution 


Singing  hymns  around  an  organ  is  part  of  the  Gospel  training 
given  in  the  home  of  Olsen  and  Alma  (at  keyboard)  Tahho.  As 
Grandmother  Grace  Chapella  watches,  Louise  Tahho  (on  left) 
and  cousins.  Ruby  Chaca  and  Luigie  Dell  Lomavitu,  join  in."" 


pies,  no  more  salutary  conception  than  that  of  the 
recognition  of  the  individual  dijBFerences  of  men  and  of 
women.  Of  these  the  Gospel,  when  properly  under- 
stood and  interpreted,  takes  note,  and  man  in  his  place 
and  circumstances  is  given  adequate  and  individual 
consideration. 

We  rely  on  the  home  to  take  into  consideration  the 
individual  differences  of  the  members  of  the  family 
and  to  produce  the  manhood  and  the  womanhood  for 
the  Church  and  the  nation.  Respect  for  law,  order  and 
established  institutions  must  come  from  good  family 
life,  if  it  comes  at  all.  Boys  and  girls  who  grow  up 
to  respect  and  love  home  and  parents  can  be  expected 
to  have  affection  and  regard  for  worthy  causes  and 
institutions. 

I  believe  the  nation  would  be  infinitely  more  secure 
if  the  influence  of  pure  religion  could  come  to  every 
home.  I  have  confidence  in  family  prayer.  It  would 
be  far  better  if  the  Sabbath  were  observed  as  a  holy 
day  rather  than  a  holiday.  The  enemies  of  society  are 
not  reverent,  God-loving  people. 

So  it  is  here  in  the  humble  and  exalted  institution 
of  the  home  that  I  find  the  greatest  opportunity  and 


Photo  by  Ray  Kooman. 

which  furnishes  more  adequate  opportunity  to  give  to 
children  and  youth  the  true  concept  of  the  priesthood 
than  does  the  home. 

Doctrines  Seen  in  Application 

Here  we  see  the  doctrines  of  the  priesthood  in 
application.  The  children  in  their  earliest  years  come 
to  know  that  their  parents  were  sealed  in  the  holy 
temple  by  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  They  see  their 
father  advanced  in  the  orders  of  the  priesthood  and 
perform  the  functions  incident  thereto.  They  see  him 
bless  and  heal  with  the  virtue  of  the  endowment  he 
has  received.  They  see  him  preside  over  the  household 
in  dignity,  in  love,  and  mercy,  and  thus  they  learn  the 
true  nature  of  the  holy  priesthood  as  defined  in  the 
revelations. 

When  once  the  children  come  to  understand  the 
authenticity  and  the  nature  of  this  suprenie  investiture 
that  the  Lord  has  permitted  His  servants  to  enjoy,  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  a  complete  comprehension  of  all 
Gospel  principles.   Truly  the  home  is  a  Gospel  school. 


*The    Tahbos    live   in    Polacca,   Arizona,    where   they    are   members    of 
the  local  Latter-day  Saints'  branch. 
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Superintendent  George  R.   Hill's   Page 


A  Legacy  To  Cherish... 

from  the  Humble  Folk  of  Flushing 


I  was  so  intrigued  by  the  an- 
nouncement from  Postmaster 
General  Arthur  E.  Summerfield 
about  a  stamp  to  be  issued  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Flushing  Re- 
monstrance, that  I  asked  Dr.  Joel  E. 
Ricks,  professor  of  history  at  Utah 
State  University,  Logan,  Utah,  to 
write  this  article  on  the  history  of 
religious  liberty  in  America. 


•  Postmaster  Summerfield,  com- 
menting upon  this  religious  freedom, 
wrote: 

"It  is  good  that  we  remember 
what  our  religious  freedom,  which 
so  many  of  us  casually  take  for 
granted  today,  cost  other  human  be- 
ings. Perhaps  these  early  settlers  of 
Flushing  had  no  thought  of  us;  prob- 
ably as  individuals  they  were  solely 


concerned  with  making  their   own 
society  a  better  one. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,  what  they 
made  is  what  we  have  today,  and 
to  take  this  priceless  heritage  of 
religious  freedom  for  granted  —  to 
fail  to  appreciate  its  significance  — 
could  be  the  first  step  to  losing  it." 
—General  Superintendent 
George  R.  Hill. 


Religious  Liberty:  The  Flushing  Remonstrance 


THREE  thousand  miles  away 
from  the  scenes  of  centuries  of 
religious  intolerance  and  conflict 
which  marked  the  history  of  the  Old 
World,  America  offered  a  climate 
more  favorable  to  the  achievement 
of  religious  liberty  than  that  of  the 
motherland.  To  give  individuality 
to  men  was  a  necessary  step  to  tol- 
eration. In  America  this  could  be 
done.  Because  of  his  scarcity,  man 
was  more  important  here  than  in 
Europe.  As  Jefferson  wrote,  "In 
Europe  the  object  is  to  make  the 
most    of    their    land,    labor    being 


abundant;  here  it  is  to  make  the 
most  of  our  labor;  land  being 
abundant." 

Many  colonists  came  to  the  New 
World  to  escape  religious  persecu- 
tion. They  spread  out  widely  in  the 
new  land  so  that,  as  different  sects, 
they  could  settle,  undisturbed  by 
other  faiths.  In  some  cases,  such  as 
the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  they 
refused  to  permit  others  of  different 
religious  ideas  to  come  among  them 
and  preach  doctrines  contrary  to 
the  beliefs  of  the  "Bible  Common- 
wealth" of  New  England. 


The  right  to  assemble  and  worship  as  our  conscience  dictates  is  a  freedom  wrested  from 
some  unwilling  colonial  leaders  of  300  years  ago.  Enjoying  this  liberty  are  Ruth 
Richards  and  her  Sunday  School  class   of  the   Ontario   Ward,  Nyssa  (Oregon)  Stake. 
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However,  in  these  areas  of  reli- 
gious conformity,  there  appeared 
great  leaders  who  sought  tolerance 
for  all.  Fortunately  these  men  of 
vision  had  concrete  proposals  to  es- 
tablish religious  freedom. 

In  New  England  Roger  Williams, 
protesting  against  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines of  John  Winthrop  and  John 
Cotton,  was  exiled  from  the  Puritan 
country,  and  was  refused  asylum 
even  by  the  more  liberal  Pilgrims. 
He  found  haven  among  the  Indians 
and  established  his  colony  of  Provi- 
dence in  Rhode  Island.  Here  politi- 
cal democracy  and  absolute  religious 
freedom  were  made  the  cornerstones 
of  his  small  settlement.  Here  the 
abused  Quaker,  banished  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, could  preach  his  gospel 
of  brotherly  love.  In  1640  the  Rhode 
Islanders,  under  the  lead  of  Roger 
Williams,  agreed  "to  hould  forth 
liberty  of  conscience." 

South  of  New  England,  Lord  Bal- 
timore and  William  Penn  provided 
religious  toleration  to  all  who  came 
within  their  colonies.  Charles  I  gave 
Maryland  to  his  friend,  Lord  Balti- 
more, a  Catholic.  If  not  a  Catholic, 
Charles  was  sympathetic  toward 
members  of  that  faith  who  were  not 
permitted  to  practice  their  religion 
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in  England.  Probably  the  king  de- 
sired the  Toleration  Act  of  1649, 
which  Baltimore  requested  his  as- 
sembly to  pass. 

The  act  provided  that  "noe  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever  within 
this  Province,  professing  to  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  from  henceforth 
bee  any  waies  troubled,  molested 
or  discountenanced  for  or  in  respect 
of  his  or  her  religion  nor  in  the  free 
exercise  thereof  within  this  Prov- 
ince." So  generous  an  act  not  only 
indicated  the  humanitarianism  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  but  also  attracted 
many  Protestants  to  buy  his  surplus 
lands. 

William  Penn  was  even  more  gen- 
erous. In  1701'  he  granted  a  charter 
of  privileges  to  the  settlers  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  read,  "I  do  hereby  grant 
and  declare,  that  no  person  or  per- 
sons, inhabiting  this  province  or  ter- 
ritories, who  shall  confess  and  ac- 
knowledge One  Almighty  God,  the 
Creator,  Upholder  and  Ruler  of  the 
World;  and  profess  him  or  them- 
selves obliged  to  live  quietly  under 
the  civil  government,  shall  be  in  any 
case  molested,  prejudiced,  in  his  or 
their  person  or  estate  because  of 
his  or  their  conscientious  persuasion 
or  practice,  nor  be  compelled  to 
frequent  or  maintain  any  religious 
worship,  place  or  ministry,  contrary 
to  his  or  their  mind,  or  to  do  or 
suffer  any  other  act  or  thing  con- 
trary to  their  religious  persuasion." 


Though  other  colonies  were  not 
as  generous  as  the  three  cited,  reli- 
gious tolerance  grew  within  the 
English  colonies  in  America. 

In  the  Dutch  colony  of  New 
Netherland  —  now  New  York  —  the 
struggle  for  religious  liberty  was 
carried  on  by  the  humble  folk  of 
the  province,  such  as  the  common 
people  of  Flushing. 

The  Dutch  New  Netherland  was 
a  province  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  with  its  board 
of  directors  living  in  Holland.  It 
was  represented  in  America  in  1647 
by  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant,  an 
energetic,  obstinate  and  tyrannical 
leader. 

Though  public  worship  in  Holland 
was  denied  to  all  save  Calvinists,  all 
were  permitted  to  worship  as  they 
pleased  in  their  own  houses. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  was  determined 
that  all  religion  should  be  prohibited 
in  New  Netherland  except  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  (Calvinist).  He 
persecuted  New  Netherlanders  who 
worshipped  contrary  to  the  Dutch 
church.  When  Quakers  came  to  his 
colony,  he  imprisoned,  mistreated 
and  drove  them  from  the  province. 
One  Quaker,  Robert  Hodgson,  was 
treated  by  the  governor  so  brutally 
that  it  brought  expressions  of  great 
disapproval  from  the  colonists. 

To  protest  against  such  inhumani- 
ty and  to  demand  religious  liberty, 
on  Dec.  27,  1657,  the  humble  folk 
of   Flushing   met   in   the   home   of 


Michael  Milner  and  composed  a 
protest.  This  document,  which  is 
the 'manifestation  of  the  great  cour- 
age of  these  citizens,  is  known  in 
history  as  the  Flushing  Remon- 
strance. Signed  by  39  colonists  of 
Flushing,  it  read: 

"We  are  commanded  by  the  law 
of  God  to  do  good  unto  all  men. 
The  law  of  love,  peace  and  liberty, 
extending  in  the  state  to  the  Jews, 
Turks  and  Egyptians,  forms  the  glory 
of  Holland.  So  love,  peace  and 
liberty  extending  to  all  in  Christ 
Jesus,  condemn  hatred,  war  and 
bondage.  We  desire  not  to  offend 
one  of  Christ's  little  ones  under 
whatever  form,  name  or  title  he  may 
appear,  whether  Presbyterian,  Inde- 
pendent, Baptist  or  Quaker.  On  the 
contrary  we  desire  to  do  to  all  as  we 
could  wish  all  to  do  to  us.  Should 
any  of  those  people  come  in  love 
among  us,  we  cannot  lay  violent 
hands  upon  them.  We  must  give 
them  free  ingress  and  egress  into 
our  houses." 

Their  brave  resolution,  composed 
300  years  ago  by  the  meek  and 
humble  people  of  Flushing,  written 
in  words  of  Christ-like  love,  might 
well  be  the  "Magna  Carta"  of  reli- 
gious freedom  for  us  today.  It  was 
received  in  anger  by  Stuyvesant, 
who  imprisoned  the  leaders  of  Flush- 
ing, but  it  was  not  many  years  until 
religious  freedom  came  to  New 
Netherland. 

-Dr.  Joel  E.  Ricks, 

Professor  of  History,  Utah  State  University. 
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Honor  Thy  Father  and  Mother 


By  Alexander  Schreinet 


HonorThy  Father 
a,nd 
iMother 


Be  Honest  With  Yourself 


BY  means  of  a  miraculous  and 
sublime  chemistry,  God  causes 
children  to  be  born  into  the  homes 
of  fathers  and  mothers.  These  chil- 
dren are  marvelous  to  behold,  with 
intelligence  in  their  minds  and  with 
the  opportunity  of  life's  experiences 
before  them.  , 

With  the  passing  of  time,  these 
children  grow  up  and  the  Lord 
again  works  miracles  in  making  par- 
ents of  them. 

Mothers  love  their  children  like 
divine  love  itself.  Fathers  are  happy 
to  undertake  long  hours  of  toil  in 
the  hope  that  their  earnings  will 
furnish  the  needs  of  their  children. 

In  remembering  his  mother,  a 
wanderer  sang: 

"Oh  many  weary  years  have  passed 
Since  last  I  bade  my  home  adieu. 
My  loving  mother  at  the  door 
Said  'O  my  boy  be  ever  true. 
In  sore  temptation  surely  know 
Your  mother  is  praying  for  you.'  "^ 

I'Traying  for  You"  by  F.   H.   Cassel. 


Then  we  may  consider  an  old  fa- 
ther who  daydreamed  about  his  chil- 
dren when  they  were  young.  How 
often  at  midnight  he  had  watched 
over  their  beds,  with  deep  joy  in  his 
heart,  praying  God  to  keep  them 
from  sorrow  and  harm.  He  had  re- 
garded their  faces  in  slumber,  their 
souls  snow-white  and  untainted  by 
evil.  And  now,  as  he  remembered 
how  sweet  were  those  vigils,  he 
prayed  God's  blessings  upon  them 
that  their  days  might  be  filled  with 
joy  and  their  years  with  gladness. 

But  then  the  old  father  realized 
that  his  children  were  grown;  they 
were  children  no  more,  and  the 
nursery  was  empty.  He  cried  out 
from  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  "O 
children!  at  midnight  to  old  days 
be  true,  and  pray  then  for  one  who 
prays  nightly  for  you."^ 

The  care  of  parent  for  child  is 
one  of  the  great  beauties  in  life.  But 

2"The  Children"  by  A.  Kbomiakoff;  translated 
by  Rosa  Newmarch. 


the  affectionate  regard,  the  honoring 
of  parents  by  children  is  more  beau- 
tiful still.  Fortunate  indeed  are  par- 
ents who  are  worthy  of  their  chil- 
dren's honor.  But  more  fortunate 
still  are  children  whose  character 
and  moral  vigor  are  so  strong,  whose 
spirits  are  so  tuned  to  heavenly  re- 
lationships, that  they  give  reverence 
to  their  earthly  fathers  and  mothers. 

Even  as  many  earthly  affairs  are 
in  the  likeness  of  affairs  of  the  spirit, 
so  also  is  honor  of  fathers  and  moth- 
ers in  the  likeness  of  honor  of  the 
everlasting  Father  of  our  spirits. 

By  a  sublime  chemistry  we  are 
children  of  our  earthly  parents.  By 
a  divine  means  we  are  children  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  who  gave  as 
the  fifth  commandment;  "Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  as  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  commanded  thee;  that 
thy  days  may  be  prolonged,  and  that 
it  may  go  well  with  thee,  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee."  (Deuteronomy  5:W.) 


NOTES  FROM  THE   FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  203.) 

Young  Organist  Excels 

T  INDA   THOMAS,   10,  has   been 
Sunday  School  organist  in  Card- 
ston  First  Ward,  Alberta  (Canada) 
Stake,  for  over  a  year. 
She  does  the  job  with 
the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and   ability   of 
a  person  many  years 
older. 
Formerly  the  Junior 
..     /  Sunday  School  organ- 

Linda  Thomas  ist,  she  now  plays  for 
sacrament  meeting  as  well  as  Sun- 
day School.  While  she  can  hardly 
reach  the  pedals,  her  musicianship 
is  good  and  she  follows  the  conduc- 
tor well.  She  has  been  trained  by 
her  mother,  Winnifred  Thomas. 


Except  when  she  had  the  mumps, 
she  has  not  missed  any  of  the  meet- 
ings—Sunday School,  prayer  meet- 
ing, faculty  meeting,  sacrament 
meeting— that  she  should  attend. 

Submitted  by  Vera  Jensen,  Cardston,  Alberta. 


pVELYN  SLADE,  Gospel  Doctrine 

instructor  in  Redmesa  (Colorado) 
Ward,  Young  Stake,  is  rated  out- 
standing by  Clifford  H.  Evensen  of 
the  stake  board  for  these  reasons: 

She  is  a  master  in  varying  the  ap- 
proach to  any  subject  in  order  to 
make  it  appealing  and  interesting. 

She  uses  to  best  advantage  the 
various  helps  recommended  by  the 
general  board.  She  uses  the  black- 
board constantly,  and  makes  fre- 
quent use  of  pictures,  charts  and 
flannelboard  materials. 

She  seems  to  have  an  unlimited 


fund  of  information  in  the  way  of 
stories  and  experiences. 

She  is  pleasant  in  her  appearance 
before  a  group,  and  shows  interest 
in  her  students. 

She  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
Gospel  and  a  testimony  of  the  divine 
calling  of  Joseph  Smith. 

She  loves  people  and  gets  joy 
from  her  work. 

Submitted  by  Clifford  H.  Evensen. 
«        *       # 

Example— Forceful  Teaching   Aid 

A  TRULY  great  Gospel  Doctrine 
teacher  is  Patriarch  Stephen 
H.  Winter  of  Balboa  Ward,  San 
Francisco  (California)  Stake,  writes 
Bessie  J.  Schettler. 

He   regularly   attends    ward   and 
stake  preparation  meetings  and  the 
(Concluded  on  page  210.) 
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THE    INSTRUCTOR 


PAINTED  BY  ARNOLD  FRIBERG  FOR  CECIL  B.  DeMILLE'S  BIBLICAL  MOTION  PICTURE  'THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS" 


ARTIST'S  NOTES  ON  THE  PAINTING  —  So  often  Moses  has  been 
pictured  only  as  the  aged  patriarch.  But  he  was  not  always  old.  Here 
we  see  him  in  the  three  main  periods  of  his  life  • — ■  first  as  the  great 
prince  and  military  leader  of  Egypt,  marked  with  the  royal  cobra,  or 
uraeus,  worn  on  his  forehead;  then  as  the  leader  and  hope  of  an 


oppressed  people,  the  vigorous,  resourceful  outlaw  shepherd-prophet 
with  a  price  on  his  head;  and  finally  as  the  venerable  patriarch  and 
law-giver,  bathed  in  the  pure  golden  light  of  God.  As  in  life  he  grew 
constantly  in  spiritual  understanding,  so  in  this  painting  his  eyes 
move  ever  upward  and  the  light  increases  as  his  years  advance. 


THE  THREE  AGES  OF  MOSES 


IT  IS  A  RARE  MOMENT  in  the  Upward  strug- 
gle of  the  race  when  a  single  life  flashes 
«_  across  the  horizon  of  human  history  with 
such  vivid  brilliance  that  its  power  for  good  among 
men  remains  undimmed  3,400  years  later.  Such  was 
the  life  of  Moses. 

Born  around  1571  B.C.,  Moses  became  one  of  the 
world's  great  emancipators.  Under  divine  guidance 
he  not  only  shattered  the  chains  of  bondage  which 
shackled  his  own  people,  but  illuminated  their  minds 
with  a  sapphire  of  truth  which  eventually  enriched  the 
heritage  of  all  mankind:  There  is  no  Liberty  without 
the  Law! 

To  Moses  it  was  not  enough  to  hear  the  voice  of 
God.  He  aspired  to  ascend  into  His  presence.  And 
when  he  had  seen  the  vision  of  glory,  he  had  a  passion 
to  share  it  with  his  people.  Only  seventy-three  were 
found  prepared  and  worthy,  but  all  of  these  left  a 
witness  that  their  eyes  did  see,  their  ears  did  hear,  and 
their  senses  literally  comprehended  the  glory  of  His 
person.  (Exodus  24:9-10) 

Moses  did  not  carry  his  knowledge  of  Divinity 
secretly  to  the  grave.  He  obeyed  the  command  to  write 
the  things  he  had  seen  and  the  wisdom  he  had  heard. 
This  resulted  in  the  five  books  of  Moses  -—  the  oldest 
books  in  the  world.  These  writings  have  been  read  by 
hundreds  of  millions.  The  laws  they  contain  became 
the  sinews  of  nations  and  the  framework  for  whole 
civilizations. 

In  a  sense  Moses  did  not  live  merely  one  life,  but 
three  —  forty  years  as  the  crown  prince  of  Egypt, 
forty  more  years  as  a  nomadic  shepherd  on  the  Sinai 


Peninsula,  and  then,  at  the  summit  of  his  life,  he  was 
launched  into  a  final  career  of  forty  years  as  a  prophet 
of  God.  The  mission  of  Moses  therefore  ended  when 
he  had  attained  the  phenomenal  age  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  Even  to  the  end,  however,  his  people  were 
proud  to  exclaim,  "His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated."  Then  they  made  their  final  tribute, 
"There  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face!" 

The  fame  of  Moses  spread  abroad.  When  the 
Greek  nation  came  into  power,  it  borrowed  the  life 
and  deeds  of  Moses  for  two  of  its  gods,  Bacchus  and 
Mercury.  Bacchus  is  even  called  "Myses"  because  he 
was  "drawn  out  of  the  water."  He  is  described  as  a 
lawgiver,  coming  forth  from  Egypt,  who  wrote  on 
two  tablets  and  possessed  a  marvelous  rod  wreathed 
with  serpents,  which  Bacchus,  or  "Myses,"  used  to 
perform  miracles.  A  similar  rod  belonged  to  Mercury. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Moses  should  be  claimed  by 
many  peoples.  In  fact,  he  boldly  declared  that  the  laws 
he  received  were  statutes  for  all  nations.  Moses  was 
therefore  a  universal  prophet.  Even  his  life  became 
all  things  to  all  people,  for  he  was  a  slave,  a  prince,  a 
general,  a  fugitive,  a  shepherd,  a  parent,  a  prophet,  a 
political  leader,  a  law-giver  and  a  jiidge.  Today  he  is 
held  in  sacred  esteem  by  nearly  half  the  race.  He  is  a 
prophet  and  common  source  of  faith  for  three  great 
religions  —  Christian,  Moslem  and  Jewish.  He  has 
been  gone  from  the  earth  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  but,  among  all  the  pre-Christian  ancients,  none 
carries  a  greater  influence  in  the  world  today  than 
this  man  Moses.  (By  W.  Cleon  Skousen) 


This  insert  prepared  with  special  text  for  "The  Instructor"  magazine  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints 


Fknnelhoard  Story 

A  King  Rides 
into  Jerusalem 

By  Marie  F.  Felt 


"And  the  multitudes  that  went  before,  and  that  fol- 
lowed, cried,  saying,  tlosanna  to  the  Son  of  David: 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord," 

-Matthew  21:9. 

IT  was  Passover  time  in  Jerusalem  and  the  city  was 
full  of  excitement  and  travelers.  They  had  come 
from  near  and  far  to  celebrate  this  sacred  and  impor- 
tant event.  It  had  been  done  each  year  by  faithful 
Jews  since  the  time  of  Moses. ^ 

As  they  reached  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  the  way  to 
Jerusalem,  Jesus  stopped  for  a  moment  to  speak  with 
His  disciples.  This  time  His  entrance  into  that  great 
city  was  to  be  different.  He  was  to  enter  as  a  king 
"lowly  and  riding  upon  a  colt"  just  as  the  Prophet 
Zechariah  long,  long  before  had  said  that  He  would. 

"Go  .  .  .  into  the  village  over  against  you,"  Jesus 
said  to  two  of  His  disciples.  "Ye  shall  find  a  colt  tied 
.  .  .  :  loose  him,  and  bring  him  hither."  [Luke  19:30.) 
They  were  also  to  tell  anyone  who  might  wonder  why 
they  were  doing  this,  "the  Lord  hath  need  of  him." 
{Luke  19:31.) 

It  all  happened  as  Jesus  said  and  the  disciples  were 
told  by  the  owners  to  take  the  colt,  "and  they  brought 
the  colt  to  Jesus."  {Mark  11:7.) 

As  He  was  about  to  sit  upon  the  colt,  the  disciples 
covered  it  with  some  of  their  clothes.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful day  for  them  and  they  wanted  to  honor  Jesus  in 
every  way  they  could. 

He  had  been  their  teacher  and  had  taught  them 
the  ways  of  God.  He  had  performed  miracles.  Only 
a  short  time  before.  He  had  raised  Lazarus,  the  brother 
of  Mary  and  Martha,  from  the  dead.  He  had  made  a 
blind  man  see.  He  had  fed  five  thousand  people  with 
only  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  He  had  healed  ten  lep- 
ers. They  had  been  with  Him  when  He  had  stilled  the 
storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Only  the  Son  of  God,  our 
Heavenly  Father,  could  do  these  things,  they  knew, 
and  they  wanted  everyone  else  to  know  it,  too. 

As  they  were  traveling  down  the  road  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives  toward  Jerusalem,  the  disciples  were 
happy.  They  wanted  everyone  to  join  with  them  in 
honoring  Jesus.    The  Bible  tells  us  that  they   ".   .   . 


iSee  center  spread  picture  and  text  on  "Keeping  the  First  Passover,' 
November,  1957,  Instructor, 


And  mounted  thus,  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem. 

began  to  rejoice  and  praise  God  with  a  loud  voice  for 
all  the  mighty  works  that  they  had  seen."  (Luke  19:37.) 

It  was  not  long  before  other  travelers  came.  Soon 
there  was  a  great  crowd  praising  Jesus  and  doing  Him 
honor.  Some  of  them  even  placed  their  garments  on  the 
road  so  Jesus  would  pass  over  them.  ".  .  .  Others  cut 
down  branches  from  the  trees,  and  strawed  them  in  the 
way."  {Matthew  21:8. )  Some,  we  are  told,  even  waved 
their  branches  to  and  fro  as  they  cheered  and  shouted 
praises  to  Jesus  as  He  came  riding  by.  This  is  what 
some  of  them  said:  "Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord;  Hosanna  in  the  highest."  {Matthew 
21:9.)  Others  said,  "Blessed  be  the  King  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  {Luke  19:38.) 

Some  of  the  Pharisees  who  were  there  did  not  like 
to  hear  all  these  praises  and  see  Jesus  so  honored. 
They  did  not  believe  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  They 
wanted  Him  to  get  after  the  disciples  and  the  other 
people  so  that  they  would  stop  what  they  were  doing, 
but  Jesus  would  not.  "He  .  .  ,  said  unto  them,  I  tell 
you  that,  if  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones 
would  immediately  cry  out."  {Luke  19:40.)  What  was 
happening  was  pleasing  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  He 
knew,  and  He  was  willing  that  the  people  should  con- 
tinue to  show  their  love  and  admiration  in  this  way. 

As  they  neared  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Jesus  "beheld 
the  city,  and  wept  over  it."  {Luke  19:41.)  He  had 
tried  so  hard  to  teach  these  people  the  things  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  had  wanted  them  to  learn  but  most 
of  them  would  not  listen.  He  was  sad  to  think  that 
they  did  not  understand. 

"And  when  he  was  come  into  Jerusalem,  all  the  city 
was  moved,  saying,  Who  is  this?  And  the  multitude 
said.  This  is  Jesus,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee." 
{Mattheiv  21:10,  11.) 

"And  Jesus  entered  into*  Jerusalem,  and  into  the 
temple:  and  when  he  had  looked  round  about  upon 
all  things,  and  .  .  .  the  eventide  was  come,  he  went 
out  unto  Bethany  with  the  twelve."  {Mark  11:11,  12.) 
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Here  He  would  once  more  be  among  friends  who 
loved  Him. 

References: 

Matthew  21:1-17. 

Mark  11:1-19. 

Luke  19:29-48;  20:11-19. 

7o/in  12:12-19. 

Isaiah  62:11. 

Talmage,  James  E.,  Jesus  the  Christ,  pages  513-17  and  Note 
8. 

Kent,  Charles  Foster,  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  Accord- 
ing to  Earliest  Recollections,  pages  255-57. 

Farrar,  Frederic  Wm.,  Life  of  Christ  as  Represented  in  Art, 
pages  500-508. 

Pictures  that  May  Be  Used  with  this  Story:* 

"Keeping  of  the  First  Passover,"  center  spread  picture,  No- 
vember, 1957,  Instructor. 

"Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,"  center  spread  picture,  March, 
1956,  Instructor. 

Story  Use: 

Course  No.  14  lesson  of  Aug.  24,  1958,  "Jesus  Enters  Jeru- 
salem." 

Course  No.  10  lesson  of  Sept.  21,  1958,  "A  King  Rides  into 
Jerusalem." 

How  To  Present  the   Flannelboard  Story 

Characters  and  Props  Needed  for  this  Presentation  Are: 

Jesus,  standing,  talking  v^^ith  His  disciples. 

Two  disciples  who  went  for  the  colt. 

Owners  of  the  colt. 

A  colt. 

Jesus  sitting  on  the  colt. 

Men,  women,  children,  waving  palm  branches. 

Pharisees. 

Entrance  gate  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Exterior  view  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem. 


Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:     On   the   road   at  the   Mount  of  Olives.     A 

village  is  in  the  distance. 
Action:     Jesus   is  facing   His   disciples.     He  is  telling 

them  to  go  to  the  village  and  get  a  colt  that  they 

will  see  there. 

Scene  11: 

Scenery:    Street  scene  in  the  village.    A  colt  is  tied  to 

a  post. 
Action:    The  disciples  approach  the  colt  and  untie  it. 

The  owners,  nearby,  ask  why  they  are  taking  the 

colt.   Upon  receiving  word  that  the  Lord  had  need 

of  it,  the  owners  give  permission. 

Scene  III: 

Scenery:  On  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  flannelboard  is  the  entrance  gate  to  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  On  the  left  side  near  the  top  of  the 
board  is  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  road  is  seen 
leading  from  the  Mount  of  OUves  to  Jerusalem. 

Action:  Jesus  is  sitting  on  the  colt,  on  the  road  leading 
to  Jerusalem.  The  disciples  and  others  —  men, 
women  and  children  —  are  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  cheering  as  Jesus  rides  by.  As  Jesus  nears 
the  city  gate,  He  is  approached  by  Pharisees  who 
ask  Him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  demonstration.  Jesus 
refuses  and  gives  His  answer. 

Scene  IV: 

Scenery:  In  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  temple  is  on 
the  right  side,  in  the  background.  On  the  left  side 
is  the  entrance  gate  through  which  Jesus,  His 
disciples  and  the  cheering  crowd  has  passed. 

Action:  Jesus,  on  the  colt,  is  in  front  of  the  temple. 
He  is  surrounded  by  His  disciples  and  the  cheer- 
ing crowd.  As  the  evening  approaches,  the  crowd 
leaves.  Jesus  and  His  friends  return  to  Bethany 
to  spend  the  night.  Jesus  is  sad  because  more 
people  have  not  accepted  those  things  that  He 
came  from  the  presence  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
to  teach  them. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

( Concluded  from  page  208. ) 

annual   Brigham   Young    University 
"Leadership  Week"  in  Prove,  Utah. 

But  while  all  modern  skills  and 
methods  are  valuable  and  effective, 
the  greatest  contribution  made  by 
the  Gospel  teacher  is  that  of  living 
the  doctrines  which  are  being 
taught. 

In  addition  to  his  high  priest  ac- 
tivities, ward  teaching  and  frequent 
temple  excursions,  Patriarch  Winter 
finds  time  to  teach  a  class  of  senior 
members  of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood 
and  a  Sunday  School  class. 

Submitted  by  Bessie  J.  Schettler,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  California. 

*       #       # 


She  Is  Training  Missionaries 


"pi 


jRETEND  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church.   Tell  me 
about  tithing  and  convince  me  why 
I  should  pay  it." 

Mrs.  Kathleen  R. 
Featherstone  was 
talking  to  her  teen- 
age Sunday  School 
class  in  Webster 
Ward,  Park  (Salt 
Lake  City)  Stake. 

It  did  not  take  the  students  long 
to  give  her  reasons  for  paying  tith- 
ing and  scripture  references  to  back 
up  the  reasons. 

And  this  was  the  same  class  that 
a  year  before  had  been  considered 
as  uncontrollable.  Now  the  students 


Kathleen  R. 
Featherstone 


take  their  Bibles,  Book  of  Mormon 
volumes  and  other  references  to 
class.  One  is  in  charge  of  the  "Ready 
Reference"  and  checks  for  scriptures 
pertinent  to  the  lesson,  which  other 
students  then  find  and  read  aloud. 

Attendance  has  increased  from  a 
mere  handful  to  an  active  roll  of 
15,  with  90  to  100  per  cent  of  them 
present  each  Sunday. 

The  secret  of  her  success?  It  is 
no  secret!  Respect  and  love  for 
everyone  in  her  class  is  evident  in 
her  eveiy  thought  and  action.  She 
makes  everyone  feel  wanted,  wel- 
come and  at  ease. 

"I  am  training  these  boys  and 
girls  to  be  missionaries,"  Mrs.  Feath- 
erstone explained. 

Submitted  by  Harold  E.  Noffsinger,  Park  Stake 
Sunday  School  superintendent. 
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Drawing  by  Dorothy  Handley. 


The  Kiiiff  RUin^  upon  a  Colt' 

Flannelboard   figures   for  "'A  King    Rides   into   Jerusalem." 
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Photo  by  Leland  Van  Wagoner. 

Realizing   its   responsibility,   the   Bonneville  Stake  Sunday  School   Board   fosters  reverence. 

How  Can  We  Increase  Reverence? 

By  Lowell  L.  Bennion* 


THE    other    day    an    intelligent, 
sensitive,  middle-aged  man  told 
me  he  was  leaving  our  Church 
in  favor   of   another.    I   asked  him 
why,  and  he  replied: 

"You  have  a  wonderful  youth  pro- 
gram. I  like  your  Welfare  Plan. 
You  are  a  hard-working,  friendly, 
sociable  people.  But  you  lack  one 
thing,  the  most  important  thing  in 
religion." 

"What  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"You  are  irreverent.  I  am  never 
able  to  worship  in  your  meetings. 
You  are  neither  quiet  nor  devout, 
and  never  reverent." 

This  man's  statement  is  extreme, 
but  not  wholly  wrong.  Two  other 
fine  adults,  in  my  experience,  have 
left  our  Church  and  returned  to 
their  mother  -  faith  because  they 
could  not  tolerate  the  noise,  con- 
fusion and  "business"  of  our  meet- 
ings. A  number  of  investigators  of 
college  age  have  found  our  irrev- 
erence inconsistent  with  the  sacred 
beginning  of  our  latter-day  work  in 
the  First  Vision.  Surely,  we  have 
great  need  to  increase  reverence  in 
our  services,  as  President  David  O. 
McKay  has  so  often  told  us. 

Before  discussing  how  this  can  be 
accomplished,  we  need  to  establish 

*Dr.  Bennion  is  director  of  the  LDS  Institute 
of  Religion  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


a  common  understanding  of  what 
we  mean  by  reverence. 

Reverence  is  an  emotion,  a  feeling. 
Feeling  is  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
our  lives.  An  educator  has  said  that 
man's  reason  is  like  a  chip  of  wood 
on  a  sea  of  emotion.  We  have  many 
emotions,  so  we  must  ask,  "What 
kind  of  a  feeling  is  reverence? 
Wherein  does  it  differ  from  other 
feelings?" 

Reverence  is  not  egocentric,  but 
theocentric,  or  God-centered.  In 
many  emotional  states  we  become 
aware  of  ourselves,  as,  for  example, 
when  we  are  frightened  by  a  car 
accident.  We  become  aware  of  phys- 
iological changes  in  ourselves,  and 
comment  on  them.  Reverent  feeling, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  outgoing,  cen- 
tered in  the  object-  of  our  love, 
adoration  and  worship.  In  true  wor- 
ship, we  "lose"  ourselves  in  God; 
we  become  unconscious  of  ourselves 
in  our  reach  for  Him.  There  is  no 
reverence  in  the  human  heart  unless 
a  person  recognizes  some  being, 
some  place  or  some  object  as  being 
greater  than  himself,  something  of 
such  infinite  beauty,  goodness  or 
holiness  that  it  attracts  and  holds 
his  whole  devotion,  his  complete 
adoration. 

This  word  "holy"  is  closely  akin 
to   reverence.     Holy   means    "other 


than,"  something  not  common,  but 
set  apart  from  all  other  things  by 
its  unique  and  sacred  character.  God 
is  holy  because  "there  is  no  God 
beside  him."  He  is  the  most  ex- 
alted being  in  character,  mind  and 
power  that  we  know.  Christ  is  holy 
because  of  all  the  sons  of  God,  He 
is  "like  unto  the  Father,"  the  Only 
Begotten,  the  only  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer of  His  brethren,  perfect  and 
glorious  in  His  divine  attributes.  The 
temple  is  holy  —  set  apart  from  all 
other  buildings  —  because  it  is  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  His  house. 
Our  chapels  can  be  holy  because 
we  recognize  them  as  places  dedi- 
cated and  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  our  Father  in  heaven  and 
to  the  renewing  of  our  faith  in  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

Every  officer  and  teacher  in  the 
Church  shares  in  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  reverence  can 
increase.  The  organist  chooses  wor- 
shipful music  and  plays  it  inobtru- 
sively  and  punctually.  The  chorister 
selects  songs  which  glorify  the  Fa- 
ther and  Son,  and  finds  ways  of 
helping  the  congregation  to  feel 
their  sacred  meaning.  Members  of 
the  superintendency  are  in  their 
places  punctually  and  well-prepared, 
refraining  from  talking  to  each  other 
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on  the  stand;  and  they  speak  with 
warmth,  but  also  with  dignity  when 
conducting.  Secretaries  go  about 
their  work  quietly.  Ushers  refrain 
from  talking  in  the  chapel.  Deacons 
and  priests  think  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  sacrament  and  consider  their 
work  a  sacred  privilege.  But  the 
teacher  is  also  a  key  person  in  es- 
tablishing reverence.  Let  us  consider 
his  opportunities. 

The  Teacher's  Opportunity 

The  teacher  can  make  contribu- 
tions to  reverence  before  he  enters 
the  classroom.  In  the  mission  field 
we  were  advised  to  have  our  weekly 
bit  of  recreation  on  Friday  evening 
or  Saturday  afternoon.  Saturday 
evenings  were  spent  in  study  for 
the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  and  they 
were  closed  with  prayer.  Reverence 
in  Gospel  teaching  begins  in  the 
preparation  of  the  teacher,  in  his  own 
devotion,  in  his  planning  to  create 
reverence  through  his  lesson  pres- 
entation. Punctual  attendance  at 
prayer  meeting  strengthens  his  re- 
solve and  refines  his  attitude.  In  the 
chapel  he  sits  with  his  students, 
preferably  near  those  who  need  his 
love  and  restraining  influence  the 
most. 

The  teacher  can  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  reverence  by  seeing  that 
his  classroom  is  clean,  attractive, 
well-lighted  and  ventilated;  that 
chairs  are  properly  arranged  and 
teaching  aids  ready.  A  reverent  pic- 
ture, or  an  appropriate  thought  per- 
taining to  the  lesson,  written  on  the 
blackboard,  can  also  help. 

Good  humor,  enthusiasm,  friend- 
liness and  a  lively  discussion  all  have 
their  place  in  the  classroom,  and 
need  not  detract  from  reverence. 
On  the  other  hand,  wisecracking, 
loud  talk,  threatening,  and  frequent 
talk  about  respect  destroy  the  spirit 


of  reverence.  The  teacher's  own 
feelings  and  attitude  are  uncon- 
sciously felt  and  appropriated  by 
the  class. 

Theocentric  Teaching 

If  our  students  are  to  feel  more 
reverence,  our  teaching  of  religion 
must  become  more  theocentric  or 
God-  and  Christ-centered.  From  the 
Lord's  standpoint,  man  is  at  the 
center  of  religion,  for  it  is  His  work 
and  glory  "to  bring  to  pass  the  im- 
mortality and  eternal  life  of  man." 
From  man's  standpoint,  however, 
the  religious  life  is  not  self-centered. 
The  first  and  greatest  commandment 
is  to  love  the  Lord  with  all  one's 
heart,  mind  and  strength.  And  Jesus 
said  that  he  who  would  save  his  life 
should  lose  it,  but  he  who  would 
lose  his  life  for  His  sake  and  the 
Gospel's,  would  find  it.  True,  man 
was  placed  on  earth  to  progress,  to 
find  joy,  to  work  out  his  eternal 
salvation.  But  to  achieve  this  goal, 
he  must  live  for  God  and  his  fellow 
men.  And,  with  this  emphasis,  our 
students  will  feel  and  express  more 
reverence. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  how  a 
little  child  acts  when  he  becomes 
the  center  of  attention.  Conscious 
of  himself,  he  is  discourteous  and 
loses  regard  for  the  feelings  and 
rights  of  others.  In  teaching,  we 
should  give  more  emphasis  to  the 
character  and  will  of  God  and  help 
our  students  to  glorify  Him.  Let  us 
take  opportunity  to  speak  of  the 
Father  and  Son  in  reverent  tones 
and  also  of  the  wonderful  persons 
They  are,  and  of  the  great  things 
They  do.  Let  us  establish  Their 
uniqueness.  Their  holiness. 

As  teachers,  we  are  always  mind- 
ful of  things  we  can  do  for  our  stu- 
dents. One  of  the  best  is  to  let 
them  do  things  for  the  meetinghouse, 


for  Christ  and  for  God,  because  they 
will  respect  and  love  the  things  and 
persons  they  serve. 

To  illustrate:  when  the  original 
Ensign  Ward  was  being  built  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  considerable  destruction 
was  carried  on  by  the  children  of 
the  neighborhood.  Someone  sug- 
gested that  each  child  forego  a  candy 
bar  or  an  ice  cream  cone  and  buy 
one  brick  each  week  for  the  new 
meetinghouse.  The  children  re- 
sponded and  the  vandalism  ceased. 

Little  children  can  be  encouraged 
to  bring  a  flower  in  season.  Larger 
children,  under  teacher  leadership, 
can  help  beautify  the  chapel  grounds 
or  building. 

In  Germany  a  brother  about  40 
years  of  age  was  ordained  a  teacher 
and  given  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
paring the  sacrament  table  for  Sun- 
day School.  The  missionary  who 
had  assigned  him  this  work  met  him 
in  the  aisle  one  Sunday  morning  and 
put  forth  his  hand  to  shake  hands. 
The  brother  refused,  saying: 

"I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  just  washed 
my  hands  to  prepare  the  sacrament, 
and  I  cannot  shake  hands  with  any 
man." 

He  was  reverent  because  he  was 
mindful  of  the  Lord  and  was  doing 
things  for  Him. 

Suggested  References: 

Other  articles  which  have  appeared  in  The 
Instructor  that  could  assist  a  teacher  in  his 
preparation  of  this  lesson  are:  "Like  a  Beacon" 
by  Elder  Hugh  B.  Brown,  February,  1956;  "A 
Worshipful  Worship  Service"  by  Superintendent 
David  Lawrence  McKay,  February,  1956;  "The 
Campaign  for  Greater  Reverence"  by  Superin- 
tendent George  R.  Hill,  April,  1956;  "The 
Closing  Exercise,  another  Opportunity  for  Wor- 
ship" by  Hazel  F.  Young,  July,  1956;  "Troubled 
with  Discipline?"  by  Rex  A.  Skidmore,  August, 
1956;  "Ten  Steps  for  Discipline"  by  Mrs.  Lloyd 
K.  Nielsen,  October,  1956;  "May  They  Grow 
in  Reverence"  )jy  Addie  J.  Gilmore,  December, 
1956;  "Discipline -from  the  Other  Side"  by 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion,  January,  1957;  "Rx  for 
Reverence"  by  Earl  J.  Glade,  May,  1957;  "Re- 
member, All  Are  Invited"  by  Superintendent 
Lynn  S.  Richards,  November,  1957;  "Rx  for 
Reverent  Hymn  Singing"  by  Alexander  Schreiner, 
January,  1958;  "29  Rules  for  Improving  Class 
Control"  by  Morris  H.  Winward,  Febmaiy,  1958. 


WE  FORGET  THESE  THINGS  TOO  SOON  .  .  . 

That  other  men  died  to  keep  us  free 
That  Christian  ideals  created  freedom 
That  our  children  cannot  live  by  bread  alone 
That  a  nation  can  be  no  stronger  than  its  faith 
That  our  future  can  be  no  greater  than  our  vision 
That  the  quality  of  our  daily  work 

is  a  measure  of  our  character 
We  forget  these  things  too  soon,  yet  — 

who  will  remember  if  we  forget? 

—Copyright,  Olin  Mathieson 
Chemical  Corporation. 


TEN  RULES  FOR  HAPPINESS  TODAY 

1.  I  will  be  my  own  best  friend,  instead  of  enemy. 

2.  I  will  refuse  to  let  troubled  thoughts  race  through 
my  mind,  unchallenged.  ' 

3.  I  will  do  some  little  act  of  kindness  before  leaving 
my  home  each  morning. 

4.  I  will  be  cheerful,  instead  of  unpleasant  on  my  job. 

5.  I  will  be  considerate  of  everyone  I  meet. 

6.  I  will  waste  no  time  nor  money. 

7.  I  will  not  indulge  in  a  harmful  habit. 

8.  I  will  neither  be  anxious  nor  afraid. 

9.  I  will  be  quick  to  praise,  instead  of  condemn. 
10.    Finally,  I  will  live  today  as  though  it  were  my 

last  day  upon  the  earth;  and  I  will  try  to  conduct 
myself  accordingly. 

—Vash  Young. 
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Bert  Holfeltz  keeps  interest  high  in  his  deacon's  quorum  in  the  North  Twentieth  Ward, 
Ensign  Stake,  by  building  lessons  around  scrapbook  items  he  issues  to   his  students. 


Stimulate  Their 
Studies  with 
Scrapbooks 


By  Daniel  A.  Keekr 


66T  WANT  to  be  in  Bert  Holfeltz's 


I 


class  when  I'm  ordained," 
said  Bruce.  "All  the  fellows  in  his 
quorum  are  making  the  best  scrap- 
books.  When  they  go  on  missions, 
they'll  probably  take  those  note- 
books with  them.  You  ought  to  see 
them!" 

Junior  Teen  Teaching  Tips 

We  agree  with  Bruce.  You  ought 
to  see  these  deacons'  quorum  proj- 
ects books.  Made  in  class,  the  books 
are  designed  to: 

1.  Provide  helps  for  talks. 

2.  Serve  as  a  basis  for  a  mission- 
ary notebook  and  thus  to  stim- 
ulate interest  in  going  on  a 
mission. 

3.  Improve  class  discipline. 

4.  Give  the  young  men  something 
to  keep  that  relates  to  their 
lesson  experiences. 

5.  Assist  in  maintaining  a  high 
percentage  of  attendance. 

Bert  R.  Holfeltz,  a  recently  re- 
turned missionary,  is  helping  the 
deacons  in  his  quorum  in  the  North 
Twentieth  Ward,  Ensign  (Salt  Lake 
City)  Stake,  to  develop,  as  class 
projects,  notebooks  for  current  use 
and  for  later  missionary  work. 

He  uses  7/4x4/4-inch,  black,  plastic, 
three-ring  looseleaf  binders,  The 
"Triple  Combination''  is  about  the 
same  size.  Each  deacon's  name  is 
printed  on  his  book  in  gold  letters. 
Inside  is  a  supply  of  paper  for  the 
students'  class  notes.  Items  are  in- 
serted or  pasted  in  the  project  books 
during  the  class  period  each  week. 
Brother  Holfeltz  furnishes  some  of 


the  materials,  and  students  are  en- 
couraged to  contribute  freely. 

Already  in  these  growing  books 
are: 

1.  Articles  and  excerpts  from 
Church  publications. 

2.  Cards  from  the  Church's  "Be 
Honest  with  Yourself"  series. 

3.  Pictures  of  temples,  presidents 
of  the  Church,  events  in  Church 
history,  etc. 

4.  Scriptures,  verses,  stories,  ap- 
propriate quotations  and 
thought  gems. 

5.  Charts  and  maps. 

6.  Incompleted  sentences  —  to  be 
filled  in  by  class  members. 

Brother  Holfeltz  is  helping  his 
students  to  remember  the  Gospel 
and  to  be  able  to  teach  it  later. 

These  class  project  notebooks 
have  become  one  of  his  most  effec- 
tive teaching  tools.  Especially  so, 
because  the  idea  has  boy  appeal 
and  excellent  boy  acceptance. 

For  Older  Teens,  Too 

How  about  providing  a  reference 
book  for  a  lifetime  of  learning  and 
teaching  in  basic  fields  of  the  Gos- 
pel? The  Church  seminary  system 
and  some  Sunday  School  teachers 
of  "senior  teens"  are  already  doing 
it.  With  careful  planning  and  fol- 
low-through, you  can,  too. 

Some  seminary  teachers  have  de- 
veloped their  scrapbook  program  of 
Gospel  study  in  such  basic  areas  as 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  Church  history, 
and  Church  leadership. 

Into     a     9/2xll/2-inch,     three-ring 


looseleaf  binder,  the  seminary  stu- 
dents are  placing  the  following: 

1.  Course-of -study  outline. 

2.  Table  of  contents  or  index  that 
is  developed  after  the  course 
of  study  has  been  completed. 

3.  Unit  or  subject  dividers  (stiff 
sheets  of  cardboard  with  in- 
dex tabs,  on  which  are  written 
unit  numbers). 

4.  Unit  title  pages.  These  are 
duphcated  sheets  with  draw- 
ings. They  tie  into  the  theme 
or  objective  of  each  unit. 

5.  Special  enrichment  section  for 
a  song  folder,  miscellaneous 
worship  materials,  verses  and 
faith-promoting    stories. 

6.  A  great  variety  of  additional 
material: 

a.  Work  sheets. 

b.  Pictures. 

c.  Student  discussion  sheets. 

d.  Maps  and  charts. 

e.  Student  drawings,  poems, 
essays,  reports  and  notes. 

f.  Scripts  for  classroom  pres- 
entations, such  as  dramati- 
zations and  tape  recordings. 

g.  Short  student  autobiography, 
h.  Other  enrichment  material. 

While  most  notebooks  from 
schools  are  soon  discarded  when  a 
course  of  study  is  completed,  these 
class  compilations  are  being  kept 
as  reference  books  and  are  being 
added  to  in  the  years  beyond  com- 
pletion of  the  seminary  or  Sunday 
School  work. 

Tots'  Scrapbooks  Can  Be  Important 

A  class-made  scrapbook  can  be  a 
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device  by  which  sincere  Junior  Sun- 
day School  teachers  can  touch,  with 
Gospel  truths,  the  souls  of  wee  tots, 
also. 

Gem  Gaufin,  a  Nursery  teacher 
in  Murray  First  Ward,  Murray 
(Utah)  Stake,  has  been  helping  her 
students  prepare  scrapbooks  during 
class  periods.  The  books  follow 
themes  of  regular  lessons  or  are  on 
some  special  phase  of  a  lesson  or 
unit  such  as  being  kind  to  animals, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom, and  others. 

Materials  and  equipment  she  uses 
include:  colored  construction  or 
ledger  paper  about  9x12  inches,  paste 
or  mucilage,  round-pointed  scissors, 
brass  paper  fasteners,  a  ruler,  a 
paper  punch,  and  the  figures  to  be 
pasted  in  each  Sunday. 

She  procures  the  figures  from  such 
sources  as  gift  wrapping  paper,  seals 
from  school  supply  or  variety  stores, 
can  labels,  calendars,  magazines, 
wallpaper. 

Sister  Gaufin  uses  this  procedure 
in  helping  her  Nursery  children  pre- 
pare project  scrapbooks: 

1.  Choose  a  theme.  This  will  gen- 
erally follow  the  lesson  plan. 

2.  Choose  appropriate  short  verses 
or  single  lines  from  songs  used 
with  lessons;  type  verses  oi 
lines  on  a  sheet  of  construction 
paper  (one  for  each  child). 

3.  Choose  appropriate  subjects, 
pictures  and  figures.  These  are 
cut  out  where  necessary.  If 
figures  are  taken  from  gift 
wrapping  paper,  first  cut  them 
out  in  large  blocks  or  sections 
to  prevent  curling  when  glued. 

4.  Put  mucilage  on  the  backs  of 
figures.   Allow  it  to  dry. 

5.  Cut  out  the  individual  figures 
from  the  larger  glued  sections; 
prepare  enough  for  each  child. 

6.  Put  small  circles  or  lines  on 
each  child's  sheet.  These  will 
indicate  to  him  where  subjects 
are  to  be  placed. 

7.  Explain  to  children  the  pro- 
cedure. Show  them  a  sample 
page.  Give  each  a  page  and  set 


of  figures.  Let  him  lick  the 
back  of  the  figures  and  glue 
them  in  place  on  the  lines  or 
circles.  This  may  take  some 
supervision.  (For  larger  figures 
a  sponge  can  be  used  in  place 
of  licking.) 

8.  Touch  up  some  of  the  pages 
with  a  line  here  and  there  such 
as  a  little  green  for  grass  or  a 
pencil  line  for  a  kite  string. 

9.  Leave  finished  pages  at  Sunday 
School;  they  are  not  taken 
home. 

10.  Make  scrapbook  cover.  When 
the  class  project  has  been  com- 
pleted, many  pages  will  have 
been  accumulated.  These  can 
be  covered  and  bound  in  the 
following  way: 

a.  Use  an  additional  page  for 
a  flyleaf.  This  will  carry 
title,  a  statement  of  purpose 
and  the  child's  name. 

b.  Score  one  end  of  each  page 
by  placing  a  ruler  on  it  about 
%  of  an  inch  from  the  edge 
and  then  running  a  line 
down  the  page,  along  the 
ruler's  edge,  with  the  blunt 
edge  of  a  knife  or  the  back 
of  a  scissors  blade. 

c.  Fold  the  page  back  along 
this  line. 

d.  Cut  two  sheets  of  stiff  card- 
board to  9x12  inches. 

6.  Cut  two  sheets  of  wallpaper 
samples  to  a  size  9/2x12/2 
inches.  These  will  make  the 
exterior  cover  surface. 

f .  Cut  two  more  sheets  of  wall- 
paper to  approximately  SJsx 
11/8  inches.  These  will  make 


the  interior  cover  surfaces. 

g.  Glue  one  9}2xl2?2-inch  sheet 
to  one  side  of  each  piece  of 
cardboard.  Glue  the  edges 
over  evenly  on  all  four  sides. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  each 
cardboard,  glue  one  of  the 
8/sxll/8-inch  sheets. 

h.  Score  the  cover  ends. 

i.  Punch  holes  in  the  covers 
and  in  all  of  the  pages,  be- 
tween the  page  edge  and  the 
scored  lines. 

j.  Secure  the  pages  and  cover 
together  with  brass  paper 
fasteners  or  heavy  cord  tied 
in  a  knot. 

11.  When  books  are  completed, 
they  are  taken  home  by  the 
children. 

Yes,  scrapbooks  and  project  note- 
books are  useful  teaching  devices. 
Students  from  Nursery  to  adult 
classes  can  find  such  books  fun,  in- 
structive and  valuable  reference 
sources. 

A  "Book  of  Remembrance,"  a  per- 
sonal genealogical  record  book, 
should  be  kept  by  everyone  either 
as  a  home  or  a  class  project.^ 

Do  you  have  a  family  scrap  or 
photo  book?  One  can  be  an  excel- 
lent home  evening  project.  We  are" 
never  too  old  nor  too  busy  but  v/hat 
a  well-kept  scrapbook  can  add  mean- 
ing to  our  lives  and  understanding 
of  the  Gospel.  Start  yours  or  your 
class's  today. 


i"Book  of  Remembrance"  binders  sell  from  35 
cents  to  $10.95  each  at  the  Deseret  Book  Com- 
pany, 44  East  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  The  most  popular  binder  costs  $5. 
A  filler  set  can  be  bought  for  $1.15;  one  with 
additional  sheets  is  available  for   $2. 


Students  in  Course  No.  12,  Parleys  Second  Ward,  Highland  Stake,  each  take  a  turn  at 
conducting  a  lesson  under  the  direction  of  teacher  Peter  G.  Burt.  Today  it  is  Sondra 
Evan's  turn.    She  holds  her  scrapbook  which  has  been  added  to  in  class  each  week. 
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Superintendents 


The  Urge  To 
Belong 


^y  Superintendent  David  L.  McKay 


Photo  by  Leland  VanWagoner. 

Winston  Faux,  first  assistant  Sunday  School  superintendent,  of 
the  Yale  Ward,  Bonneville  Stake,  makes  the  Edwin  }.  Kennedys 
feel  welcome  and  at  home  on  their  first  visit  on  Sunday  morning. 


66/~\H,  you'll   like   the  members 

\_/  of  that  ward;  they  are  so 
friendly.  They'll  make  you  feel  at 
home  right  away!" 

How  often  have  we  heard  that 
remark  —  and  how  often  have  we 
wanted  to  hear  it! 

The  urge  to  belong  is  one  of  the 
most  basic  in  humans.  The  child 
who  does  not  belong  is  unhappy.  He 
tries  to  compensate  for  his  loneli- 
ness —  sometimes  by  resentment, 
sometimes  by  drawing  more  into 
himself,  sometimes  by  making  him- 
self obnoxious  to  his  companions 
to  attract  attention.  And  nearly  al- 
ways, unfortunately,  his  compensa- 
tions alienate  him  even  from  those 
around  him. 

But  the  child  who  belongs  re- 
sponds to  his  classmates  and  to  his 
teacher,  and  he  grows  in  his  love 
for  them  and  in  their  regard  for  him. 

The  adult  who  feels  he  belongs 
in  Sunday  School  goes  to  Sunday 
School.  The  lonely  one  becomes 
more  lonely  at  home. 

The  statistics  given  at  the  last 
general  conference  showed  there 
were  30,129  converts  to  the  Church 
.  last  year,  each  one  of  whom  should 
be  "integrated"  —  made  to  feel  he 
belongs. 

Not  in  the  published  statistics 
were  the  more  than  12  times  this 
number  of  Church  members  who 
need  a  greater  feeling  of  belonging 
to  make  them  attend  Sunday  School 
regularly. 


What  can  the  superintendent  do 
to  increase  this  feeling  of  belonging? 

He  can  be  interested.  Being  in- 
terested in  people,  he  can  recognize 
new  faces  and  exert  himself  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  newcom- 
ers and  introduce  them  to  others.  A 
friendly  superintendent  looking  over 
the  congregation  from  the  podium 
can  readily  see  individuals  or  couples 
who  do  not  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
group  they  are  sitting  with,  even 
though  the  congregation  is  in  a  wor- 
shipful attitude. 

He  can  be  prepared.  If  he  has 
his  agenda  ready  in  advance,  he  can 
take  time  to  be  interested  in  people. 
If  he  is  filling  blanks  in  his  program 
at  the  last  minute,  he  has  missed 
his  opportunity  to  be  a  good  super- 
intendent for  that  week. 

He  can  see  that  greeters  and  ush- 
ers not  only  make  strangers  welcome 
at  the  door,  but  help  them  to  their 
places,  and,  if  the  devotional  pre- 
lude has  not  started,  quietly  intro- 
duce them  to  their  neighbors. 

He  can  repeatedly  urge  his  teach- 
ers to  know  and  like  all  the  members 
of  their  classes,  and  to  do  the  little 
extra  courtesies  that  show  their  re- 

4 

gard  and  interest. 

He  can  choose  good  teachers. 

He  can  prepare  the  groundwork 
for  good  teachers.  August  is  the 
month  to  hand  to  the  bishop  a  list 
of  prospective  teacher  trainees  for 
screening  and  calling  to  attend  the 
first  teacher   training    class    of   the 


year  in  September.    It  is  time  now 
to  begin  making  that  list. 

To  make  people  feel  that  they 
belong  takes  effort.  Nothing  is  more 
important;  nothing  is  more  reward- 

"■^S"  —David  Lawrence  McKay. 

»     «     # 

BUDGET  FUND  SUNDAY 
Sept.  21,  1958 

WHEN  the  prophet  of  God  au- 
thorized the  plan  for  financing 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Sun- 
day School  —  at  first  "Nickel  Sun- 
day," then  "Dime  Sunday,"  and  now 
"Budget  Fund  Sunday"  —  it  was  by 
inspiration. 

For  1958,  Sept.  21  is  Budget  Fund 
Sunday.  If  your  quarterly  confer- 
ence comes  that  day,  then  make  it 
Sept.  28.  If  you  wish  to  make  it 
at  some  other  time,  permission 
should  be  secured  from  the  general 
board. 

The  budget  fund  is  set  up  to  pay 
Sunday  School  expenses  of  ward, 
stake  board  and  general  board.  Fif- 
teen cents  per  capita  is  the  quota 
for  the  fund.  Five  cents,  and  mox6 
if  the  bishop  and  Sunday  School 
superintendency  think  it  necessary, 
is  for  ward  Sunday  School  expenses. 
Ten  cents  per  capita  of  ward  mem- 
bership should  be  sent  to  the  stake 
board.  Twenty  per  cent  of  this 
amount  is  retained  by  the  stake 
board  for  its  expenses.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  ten  cents  per  capita  should 
be  mailed  by  the  stake  superintend- 
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ent  to  the  general  board  at  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  11,  Utah. 

If  the  bishop  would  prefer  to  have 
the  fund  paid  out  of  the  ward  bud- 
get, that  may  be  done.  Many  wards 
are  doing  it  that  way. 

Should  any  wards  desire  to  use 
envelopes  for  this  collection,  they 
may  be  ordered  from  Deseret  Book 
Company,  44  East  South  Temple, 
Salt  Lake  City.    The  general  board 


will  pay  half  the  cost  of  35  cents  a 
hundred. 

Careful  planning  can  make  the 
Budget  Fund  drive  easy.  Besides  it 
is  a  useful  enlistment  aid.  When 
it  is  allowed  to  drag,  it  can  become 
time  consuming  and  not  the  fun  it 
ought  to  be. 

—General  Superintendent 
George  R.  Hill. 

Question  Box 


COMING   EVENTS 

Sept.  21,  1958 

Sunday  School 

Budget  Fund  Sunday 

Sept.  28,  1958 
Suggested  Date  To  Begin 
Teacher   Training   Classes 


General  Conference  Sundays 

Q      Should  Junior  and  Senior   Sunday  School  be 
*   held  on  the  day  of  general  conference? 

—Emigration  Stake. 
A.  Yes.  Those  persons  attending  general  confer- 
ence should  be  excused  to  do  so.  If  desired,  television 
sets  may  be  brought  into  the  Sunday  School  so  the 
older  pupils  may  listen  to  conference,  provided  these 
sets  do  not  interrupt  other  classes  or  the  use  of  the 
meetinghouse  by  another  ward.  No  particular  ward 
procedure  has  been  suggested  when  the  conference 
session  is  broadcast  in  an  area  only  by  radio.  It  is 
recomimended  that  the  ward  superintendent  consult 
with  the  bishop  concerning  the  propriety  of  adminis- 
tering the  sacrament.  See  The  Sunday  School  Hand- 
book, January,  1958,  edition,  pages  66,  67.) 

«     #     « 

Sunday  School  Welcome 

Q.  Who  should  first  call  the  Sunday  School  to 
order  and  welcome  those  present?      —Blackfoot  Stake. 

A.  "The  bishopric  is  in  charge  of  all  organizations 
in  the  ward.  It  delegates  such  of  its  responsibilities 
as  it  desires  to  the  Sunday  School  superintendent. 
Most  bishops  would  choose  strong  superintendents 
and  delegate  to  them  the  opening  of  the  Sunday  School 


and  welcoming  those  present.  In  the  ideal  Sunday 
School,  however,  there  is  no  need  for  any  welcome 
or  announcements.  The  program  is  arranged  and  pub- 
lished beforehand  and  proceeds  accordingly.  In  the 
absence  of  any  assignment  of  responsibility  when 
announcements  are  made,  the  bishop  greets  the  con- 
gregation, makes  his  brief  announcements,  and  sits 
down,  and  the  superintendent  nods  to  the  organist  and 
chorister  and  the  music  begins."  (See  The  Sunday 
School  Handbook,  January,  1958,  edition,  page  15;  also, 
The  Instructor,  November,  1955,  page  340.) 

#     ft     « 

Nonmember  Teachers? 

Q.  Should  a  nonmember  of  the  Church  be  a  Sun- 
day School  teacher?  —North  Dams  Stake. 

A.  No.  President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith  said: 
"There  are  two  vital  things  in  this  training  of  children 
in  the  Church:  First,  to  see  that  nothing  but  the  funda- 
mental and  established  doctrines  are  incorporated  in 
the  lessons;  second,  that  only  those  who  are  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  and  who  have  a  testimony 
of  the  truth  are  called  to  teach  the  classes."  (Smith, 
Joseph  Fielding,  Doctrines  of  Salvation,  Volume  I, 
Bookcraft,  Salt  Lake  City;  page  316.) 

—Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 


I  lew  Zealand  temple 


f 


CAPSULE   FACTS 


Site  Selected— Tract  purchased  in  1948, 
1952,  and  1955. 

Ground  Broken  and  Temple  Site  Dedi- 
cation-Dec. 21,  1955. 
Cornerstone  Laying— Dec.  22,  1956. 
Open  House-Mar.  22  to  Apr.  13,  1958. 
Temple  Dedication— Apr.  20,   1958,  by 
President  David  O.  McKay. 
Location— Tuhikaramea,  New  Zealand. 
Number  of  Rooms— 75. 
Total  Floor  Area— 38,000  square  feet. 
Dimensions  of  Building— 159  feet  long; 


84    feet    wide;     tower    height    above 

ground,  157  feet. 

Exterior  Finish— Concrete  block,  painted 

white.     (Concrete   block  manufactured 

at  site.) 

Temple  Design— Modern,  contemporary. 

Architect— Edward  O.  Anderson,  A.I.A. 

Construction  Chai'rman  —  Wendell 

B.   Mendenhall. 

Construction    Supervisor    —    George   R. 

Biesinger. 

Area     of    Temple     Site     and     College 

Grounds— 86  acres. 
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Reading  for  Lesson  Enrichment 


Find  Time  for  Reading 


By  Minnie  E.  Anderson 


"Resolve  to  edge  in  a  little  'reading 
every  day,  if  it  is  but  a  single  sen- 
tence. If  you  gain  15  minutes  a  day, 
it  will  make  itself  felt  at  the  end  of 
the  year."  —Horace  Mann. 


Explain 

with 
Authority 


*^The  Word  of  Wisdom  and  You  by 
Dr.  Weston  L.  Oaks;  Bookcraft,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  $3. 

Physical  health  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  Gospel.  Science,  today,  is  rec- 
ognizing facts,  relative  to  healthful 
living  habits,  that  were  given  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints  for  their  benefit 
over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Dr.  Oaks,  who  has  to  his  credit 
several  notable  achievements  in  oph- 
thalmology (that  branch  of  medicine 
which  deals  with  diseases  of  the 
eye),  discusses  and  explains  with 
authority  the  89th  Section  of  the 
^Doctrine  and  Covenants.  If  your 
appreciation  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
has  been  lax,  read  his  book.  Your 
gratitude  and  understanding  will 
increase  ten-fold  for  the  marvelous 
revelation  given  for  our  temporal 
well-being. 

Presents  Problems  of  Youth 

^-The  Art  of  Dating  by  Evelyn  Millis 
Duvall  with  the  collaboration  of  Joy 
Duvall  Johnson;  Association  Press, 
New  York  City;  $2.50. 


In  conversational  style  Dr.  Duvall 
directs  her  ideas  to  young  teenagers. 
She  interestingly  presents  the  prob- 
lems of  youth  and  how  to  surmount 
frustrating  moments.  There  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  to  meet 
every  experience.  Dr.  Duvall  gives 
sound  advice  on  boy-girl  relation- 
ship, how  to  be  accepted  by  the 
group,  expressing  affection  and  prop- 
er conduct  for  various  occasions. 

The  author  and  her  husband,  Dr. 
Sylvanus  M.  Duvall,  co-edit  "Let's 
Explore  Your  Mind,"  syndicated 
newspaper  feature. 

Beehive  and  Mia  Maid  teachers 
will  find  valuable  and  helpful  ma- 
terial for  their  classes  in  this  book. 


Collection  of  Essays 

>-The  Courage  To  Be  Happy  by 
Dorothy  Thompson;  Houghton  Miff- 
lin Company,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts; $3.50. 

This  is  a  collection  of  essays  by 
Dorothy  Thompson  about  people, 
public  affairs  and  the  author's  own 
observations  of  everyday  life. 

Happiness  is  not  having  worldly 
goods,  nor  acclaim;  happiness  comes 
by  meeting  life  with  courage.  The 
courage  to  give  one's  self,  the  cour- 
age to  forgive,  the  courage  to  per- 
form a  duty  with  cheerfulness  are 
virtues  which  produce  happiness. 
Happiness,  then,  comes  through  hav- 
ing faith,  a  clear  conscience  and 
recognition  of  goodness  and  beauty. 
These  fine  thoughts  are  emphasized 
in  each  essay. 


Full  of  Amazing  Facts 

^'Inside  Russia  Today  by  John  Gun- 
ther;  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York 

City;  $5.95. 

Mr.  Gunther's  book  is  particularly 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  aid  us 
in  understanding  the  Russian  people, 
their  government  and  the  leaders 
who  operate  that  government.  Many 
people  are  unaware  that  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  com- 
prises one-sixth  of  the  earth's  land 
surface.  It  has  a  population  of  over 
200,000,000  people. 

This  tremendously  readable  book 
is  full  of  amazing  facts  to  hold  your 
attention. 


Encouragement 

and 

Inspiration 


^'That  Ye  Might  Have  Joy  by  Bry- 
ant S.  Hinckley;  Bookcraft,  Salt  Lake 
City;  $1.50. 

This  inspiring  sequel  to  Bread 
Alone  is  a  continuation  of  the  lofty 
thoughts  by  Bryant  S.  Hinckley  to 
encourage  and  inspire  man  to  live 
to  his  highest  level.  To  serve  one's 
fellow  men  and  God  is  the  secret 
of  pure  joy  and  contentment. 
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Photo  by  Ray  Koosanan. 

As  Kindergarten  teacher  in  Edgehill  Second  Ward  Sunday  School,  Hillside  Stake,  Donna 
^Betts  believes  her  students  should  he  taught  the  meaning  and  importance  of  scripture. 


Junior  Sunday  School 

Should 
Scriptures  Be 
Taught  in  the 
Kindergarten? 


By  Lucy  Picco 


KINDERGARTEN  instructors 
can  teach  verses  of  scripture 
which  will  give  little  children  rich 
spiritual  experiences,"  and,  at  the 
same  time,  will  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  future  understanding  of  more 
difficult  scripture. 

Very  simple  passages,  or  portions 
of  them,  are  used.  Scripture  on  such 
subjects  as  love,  honor,  obedience 
and  appreciation  are  found  in  abun- 
dance, and  can  be  developed  with 
the  lessons  outlined  in  the  kinder- 
garten manual. 

At  one  time,  Jesus  was  asked 
which  was  the  great  commandment. 
The  answer  was,  to  love  the  Lord. 
If  we  truly  love  the  Lord,  we  will 
want  to  learn  all  we  can  about  Him; 
we  will  obey  His  commandments  and 
so  live  as  to  be  worthy  of  life  eternal 
in  His  presence. 

In  teaching  this  first  command- 
ment to  children  we  would  use  just 
a  part  of  it  —  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  ..." 
In  explaining  the  words  thou  and 
thij,  the  teacher  might  say  that  these 
words  are  the  language  of  the  Bible 
and  the  words  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  likes  to  hear. 

After  presenting  the  story  of  the 
creation,  as  given  in  Lesson  No.  4, 
one  Kindergarten  teacher  showed 
her  class  a  picture  of  summer,  show- 
ing green  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers 


in  a  riot  of  colors.  The  children 
gazed  at  the  picture  for  a  few  sec- 
onds without  comment.  The  teacher 
quietly  said,  "The  earth  is  full  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord."  {Psalm 
33:5.)  After  a  few  moments  of  choral 
reading,  the  children  memorized  the 
verse. 

Children  will  remember  to  express 
their  thanks  and  gratitude  to  parents 
and  friends,  but  often  forget  to  thank 
the  source  of  all  blessings,  our 
Heavenly  Father.  Scripture  reminds 
us,  "It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord  .  .  ."  {Psalm  92:1.) 
In  teaching  Lesson  No.  47,  "I  Learn 
How  to  Express  Gratitude,"  a  teach- 
er might  use  this  scripture  in  helping 
children  to  understand  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  wants  everybody 
to  appreciate  what  He  has  done  for 
them,  and  is  pleased  when  they  tell 
Him  so  in  their  prayers, 

"Children,  obey  your  parents  in 
all  things.  .  ."  {Colossians  3:20)  is 
another  partial  verse  which  a  teacher 
might  use  while  talking  to  children 
about  their  home  life.  Obedience  to 
law  is  most  important  if  we  wish  to 
gain  eternal  happiness.  A  child's  first 
experience  with  this  principle  is  in 
the  home,  so  if  we  tie  the  scripture 
to  the  familiar  in  a  child's  life,  the 
learning  process  will  be  faster. 

Recently  I  was  privileged  to  join 
a  family  in  evening  prayer.    Then.- 


two-year-old  son  was  a  part  of  the 
group.  As  the  mother  offered  pray- 
er, the  child  folded  his  hands,  bowed 
his  head  and  closed  his  eyes.  Per- 
haps he  did  not  understand  all  that 
was  said,  but  I  am  sure  he  felt  the 
spirit  that  was  there  and  also  felt 
the  sacredness  of  the  occasion. 

In  homes  where  parents  give  time 
and  thought  to  the  Gospel  and  dis- 
cuss its  principles,  the  children  can 
hardly  fail  to  grasp  its  message. 

And  so  it  is  in  exposing  kinder- 
garten children  to  scriptures  in  Sun- 
day School.  If  the  teacher  has  that 
sweet  spirit  that  prevails  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  present,  the  children 
will  enjoy  repeating  scripture,  and 
the  Gospel  message  each  sentence 
conveys  will  eventually  have  mean- 
ing for  them. 

In  nature,  first  the  seed  is  planted. 
With  moisture  and  sunlight,  the 
green  blade  appears,  and,  with  care, 
it  develops  into  a  mature  plant. 

This  can  be  compared  to  the  spir- 
itual development  kindergarten  chil- 
dren experience  with  the  learning  of 
scripture.  First  the  spirit  of  the 
message  is  implanted.  Then  the 
meaning,  simplified  to  the  level  of 
the  child's  development,  evolves. 
Finally,  the  gradual  full  understand- 
ing develops  that  will  help  them  on 
their  way  to  eternal  fife  and  exalta- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  September 


"Tis  Sweet  To  Sing  the  Matchless  Love" 


66  9 


T 


us  Sweet  To  Sing  the 
Matchless  Love";  author, 
George  Manwaring  (1854  - 1889); 
composer,  Frank  W.  Asper;  Hymns 
-Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  No.  187. 

What  is  a  hymn?  It  is  a  religious 
poem,  usually  addressed  to  Deity, 
and  suitable  for  being  set  to  music. 
I  have  before  me  a  hymnbook  pub- 
lished in  1856:  Vlymouth  Collection 
of  Hymns  and  Tunes.  The  title  is 
quite  technically  correct,  even 
though  some  church  musicians  re- 
cently have  taken  to  the  notion  that 
the  melody  is  the  hymn.  There  is 
another  very  famous  hymnbook 
which  may  be  found  in  libraries 
everywhere  —  Hymns,  Ancient  and 
Modern  —  in  which  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  Jiymns,  but  not  one 
note  of  music. 


In  ancient  Greece,  the  poet  Homer 

sang  hymns  to  his  deities,  the  words 
of  which  were  remembered  and 
written  down.  But  the .  melodies 
were  only  improvised,  as  a  general 
accompaniment  to  the  hymns,  and 
forgotten. 

So  stress  the  HYMN  (the  message) 
in  our  hymn  practices.  It  is  the 
hymn  which  is  the  prayer  to  the 
Most  High.  And  singing  hymns  is 
an  act  of  worship  in  which  all  are 
asked  to  join. 

The  writer  of  this  month's  hymn, 
Brother  Manwaring,  was  an  eager 
and  enthusiastic  Latter-day  Saint. 
He  valued  the  Gospel  highly  and 
felt  inspired  to  write  in  the  spirit 
and  message  of  the  Restored  Gospel. 

This  month's  hymn  melody  is  a 
splendid  new  one,  and  was  prac- 
ticed about  2/2  years  ago.  It  is  being 
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sung  with  pleasure  in  many  of  our 
Sunday  Schools.  But  the  melody  is 
not  an  easy  one,  chiefly  because 
it  has  to  be  so  long.  Each  stanza 
is  about  double  the  usual  length  of 
a  hymn   stanza. 

What  shall  we  do  about  it  then? 
May  we  suggest  that  choristers  keep 
their  remarks  brief  and  to  the  point, 
and  allow  the  time  to  be  used  most- 
ly in  singing  over  again,  the  hymn. 
Stimulate  joyful  singing  by  brief  en- 
couraging remarks  between  stanzas. 
We  recommend  a  breath  at  the 
end  of  the  first  phrase  in  the  fourth 
full  measure  even  though  the  words 
do  not  call  for  a  breath  there.    Our 
singers    must-  breathe    somewhere, 
and    this    is    the    natural    place    to 
breathe.     In    the    case    of    trained 
choirs,  who  are  aiming  for  a  concert 
performance    and    who    have    de- 
veloped large  lung  capacities,  they 
may  be  able  to  sing  two  phrases  at 
once.     But    such    an    achievement 
among  congregational  singers  is  like- 
ly to  be  mere  vanity  and  unneces- 
sary ambition.    Let  us,   rather,  try 
for  hearty  and  joyful  participation 
in  singing  hymns.    Let  the  organist 
support  with  good  strong  organ  tone. 
Play  the   organ  with  the   16-foot 
and  8-foot  stops  in   the  bass.    Try 
to     play    this    hymn    very     legato 
throughout    because     such    smooth 
rendition  will  present  the  lovely  me- 
lodic phrases  in  a  sympathetic  way. 
Execute  the  usual  breath  at  the  end 
of  phrases.   If  you  will  do  so  clearly, 
then  the  smooth  legato  will  be  all 
the  more  evident  and  expressive  of 
the  feeling  of  the  music. 

The  difficult  line  for  organists  is 
the  fourth  one.  You  may  stumble 
there  unless  you  are  forearmed  with 
a  bit  of  special  practice  in  it.  Will 
you  try  it,  each  of  you,  in  prepara- 
tion meeting?  That  is  precisely  what 
this  meeting  is  for. 

—Alexander  Schreiner. 
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Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  September 


"Sweet  Sabbath  SchooF' 


660WEET  Sabbath  School,"  The 
[5  Children  Sing,  No.  104. 

The  Gospel  message  of  a  hymn 
is  oftentimes  found  in  one  short 
phrase.  Knowing  why  "Sweet  Sab- 
bath School  is  more  dear  to  me"  is 
the  thought  expressed  in  the  first 
verse. 

A  few  explanations  might  be  giv- 
en concerning  the  meaning  of  Sab- 
bath School  and  Sabbath  home.  The 
Sabbath  is  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  and  is  a  day  of  rest  and  wor- 
ship. We  go  to  Sunday  School  to 
learn  about  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  His  teachings.  Our  Sunday 
School  is  the  Lord's  house.  Our 
song  refers  to  it  as  "my  own  dear 
Sabbath  home." 

The  first  eight  measures  of  the 
hymn  give  the  complete  message  of 
the   first    verse.     Therefore,    let   us 


teach  these  measures  to  our  Junior 
Sunday  School  children. 

A  good  chorister  is  able  to  teach 
with  or  without  the  use  of  visual 
aids.  It  is  suggested  that  choristers 
present  this  hymn  without  the  use 
of  visual  aids. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  music 
is  that  of  intervals.  Measures  two 
and  six  are  examples.  First,  practice 
making  these  skips  on  the  words 
to  me  and  to  thee  before  the  chil- 
dren attempt  singing  the  hymn.  One- 
syllable  words  are  used  for  two  notes 
in  these  same  measures.  Let  us 
practice  singing  dear  to  me  and  joy 
to  thee.  Now,  sing  more  dear  to' 
me  and  with  joy  to  thee,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  first  two  notes  are  a 
repetition  of  the  same  pitch.  This 
method  of  isolating  the  problem  is 
effective  if  one  works  fast. 


The  music  of  the  second  line  of 
the  hymn  is  the  same  as  the  first 
line.  When  first  introducing  the 
hymn,  the  first  line  may  be  taught. 
Then  the  second  line  may  be  sung 
by  the  chorister.  Use  the  phrase 
method  in  teaching  the  hymn.  The 
interval  pattern  may  be  used  for 
conducting  the  hymn. 

Last  month  a  list  of  hymns  that 
should  have  been  taught  within  the 
last  year  was  printed  in  The  Instruc- 
tor. It  was  suggested  that  the  chil- 
dren review  some  of  them.  The  one 
chosen  for  review  this  month  is,  "We 
Love  Thy  House,  O  God"  from  The 
Children  Sing,  No.  59.  Let  us  have 
suggestions  from  our  ward  choris- 
ters and  organists  at  our  next  prep- 
aration meeting  as  to  ways  this 
hymn  may  be  reviewed. 

—Florence  S.  Allen. 


Stories  Worth    Retelling 


Compiled  by  Wayne  M.  Carle 


Teachers  —  Architects  of  Tomorrow 


POWER   OF   A   TEACHER 

FOR  12  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  J.  Golden  Kimball  —  late 
member  of  the  First  Council  of  the  Seventy  —  felt  no  restraint  or 
responsibility  to  the  Church.    His  life  was  mostly  aimless. 

Then,  one  day  a  rather  stout  man  with  a  German  accent  came  to  his 
home  town  and  asked  to  hold  a  meeting.  The  meeting  was  called,  and 
Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser  testified  of  God,  made  a  plea  for  education,  and  spoke 
in  the  interest  of  the  Brigham  Young'  Academy  (now  Brigham  Young 
University)  in  Provo,  Utah. 

In  a  single  hour.  Dr.  Maeser  enlarged  the  vision  of  Golden  and  his 
brother,  Elias,  and  set  ambition  on  fire  so  that  they  wanted  to  do  something 
and  be  somebody. 

They  finally  secured  enough  money  to  set  out  in  the  cold  of  winter  for 
the  academy  at  Provo.  Their  mother  went  with  them  and  boarded  five 
other  students  to  help  pay  expenses. 

Many  years  later,  Elder  Kimball  testified:  "Notwithstanding  all  my 
mistakes  and  blunders  I  have  had  a  testimony  of  the  Gospel  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  beginning  was  in  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  under 
the  teaching  and  instruction  of  Brother  Karl  G.  Maeser."^ 


35-39. 


Trom  /.  Golden  Kimball,  by  Claude  Richards;  Deseret  News  Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  1934;  pages 


PRAYER  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 

THE  late  apostle,  Alonzo  A. 
Hinckley,  had  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  Dutch 
language  while  on  a  mission  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  wrote  home  to  ask 
his  father  and  ward  bishop  to  pray 
with  him  that  he  might  acquire  the 
new  language. 

One  day  he  knocked  at  a  door. 
An  irate  woman  immediately 
stepped  out  and  began  berating  him 
and  the  Mormons  severely.  Without 
realizing  it  at  the  moment,  Elder 
Hinckley  understood  her  as  though 
she  had  been  speaking  English.  She 
shouted  so  shrilly  that  a  carpenter 
working  nearby  dropped  his  tools 
to  come  to  her  aid  with  a  broadax, 
(Concluded  on  following  page.) 


JULY     1958 
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(Concluded  from  preceding  page.) 

but  the  missionary   allowed  her  to 

finish  her  tirade. 

Then,  without  becoming  angry. 
Elder  Hinckley  rejoined  in  the 
Dutch  language,  defending  the  truth 
and  bearing  testimony  of  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Gospel. 

The  carpenter  dropped  his  ax,  put 
his  arm  across  the  missionary's 
shoulders,  looked  the  woman  in  the 
face  and  said,  "The  Mormon  Church 
may  have  its  black  sheep,  but  this 
is  a  man  of  God." 


"I  know  it,"  the  woman  replied, 
her  bitterness  now  gone. 

As  a  result  of  his  prayers  and  the 
hard  study  he  had  made.  Elder 
Hinckley  suddenly  had  spoken  the 
Dutch  language  intelligently  at  a 
most  crucial  time  in  his  life.^ 


NEVER  COMPROMISE  RIGHT 

GRANDMA    Lucy  Johnson    felt 
she  had  a  partnership  with  God 
in  rearing  her  children   and,   later, 

-From  The  Faith  of  Our  Pioneer  Fathers  by 
Bryant  S.  Hinckley;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt 
Lake  City,  1956;  pages  232-233. 


in  indoctrinating  her  grandson 
Ralph. 

"Only  weaklings  give  up  in  the 
face  of  obstacles,"  she  told  him  over 
and  over.  "Never  compromise  what 
you  know  to  be  right.  Be  honest 
and  frank  with  yourself  and  the 
world  at  all  times," 

The  grandson,  Ralph  Bunche,  did 
overcome  obstacles  —  to  become  a 
great  peacemaker,  United  Nations 
mediator  and  one  of  America's  best 
known  Negro  leaders.^ 

^From  information  in  Mothers  of  America,  by 
Elisabeth  Logan  Davis;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, Westwood,  New  Jersey,  1954;  pages  131- 
144. 
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Mormon  Pioneering ...  It  Didn't  End  in  '47 


By  Ramona  W.  Cannon  and  Boyd  0.  Hatch 


FOLLOWING  arrival  of  the  first  company  of  pioneers  in 
1847,  Brigham  Young  dreamed  expansively.  He  foresaw 
thriving  settlements  filling  all  valleys  to  the  north,  south,  east 
and  west.  Always  a  man  of  action  as  well  as  of  vision,  he  lost 
no  time  in  calling  capable  leaders.  Those  he  selected  were 
expected  to  be  spiritual  comforters  and  able  administrators. 
Also,  they  were  to  overcome  Indian  troubles,  drought,  crickets, 
floods,  minus-40  degree  temperatures,  devastating  desert  heat 
and  any  other  difficulties.  These  group  leaders  and  their  people 
became  effective  colonizers.  They  and  their  descendants  turned 
settlements  into  cities  and  a  frontier  territory  into  the  Beehive 
State. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  first  company  of  pioneers  who 
arrived  in  1847.  But,  those  who  followed  during  the  next  22 
years  should  not  be  forgotten.  They,  too,  were  builders  of  the 
Moraion  Empire.  Their  frontier  tasks  were  to  continue  —  often 
for  their  lifetime. 

May  10,  1869  saw  the  country  welded  together  by  bands 
of  steel  with  the  completion  of  the  first  transcontiiiental  rail- 
road. The  iron  horse  facilitated  and  accelerated  immigration 
to  Zion.  Pioneering  did  not  end  in  1847,  nor  even  in  1869. 
Rail  travel,  however,  signalled  an  end  to  the  era  of  overland 
gathering.  For  this  reason,  we  have  selected  '69  as  a  termination 
date  for  our  map. 

Those  settlements  are  not  necessarily  the  first  nor  the 
most  important  ones  in  any  county  or  area.  They  merely  indi- 
cate a  pattern  of  colonization. 

In  1868,  Utah's  territorial  (state  boundaries)  were  perma- 
nently fixed.  County  boundaries  shown  are  those  of  June,  1869; 
and  they  were  changed  for  the  next  48  years  with  almost  every 
session  of  the  territorial  or  state  legislatures. ^ 

In  1872,  the  legislature  abolished  two  counties.  Green 
River  and  Rio  Virgin. 

With  the  1868  definition  of  the  territorial  boundaries,  most 
of  Green  River  County  was  given  to  Wyoming.  Four  years 
later,  the  last  remaining  portion  of  Green  River  County  was 
absorbed  by  Summit  County  by  the  extension  of  the  latter's 
boundaries  eastward  to  the  territorial  hne.^ 


iJn  1917,  Daggett  County  was  created  from  Uintah  County.  Up  to 
then  39  counties  had  been  formed,  ten  had  ceased  to  exist. 

-Allen,  James  B.,  "The  Evolution  of  County  Boundaries  in  Utah," 
Utah  Historical  Quarterly,  July,  1955,  page  271. 


Rio  Virgin  County  was  established  in  1869  from  the  western 
part  of  Washington  County.  When  the  Utah  legislature  dis- 
covered that  most  of  the  county  so  created  was  in  the  Nevada 
territory,  the  legislators  corrected  their  error  by  returning  the 
land  to  Washington  County.  Three  years,  however,  were  needed 
to  bring  this  about.^ 

Nearly  three  dozen  of  Utah^s  early  settlements  and  ten 
colonizing  missions  or  assignments  outside  her  boundaries  are 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs :  * 

1847 

Salt  Lake  City:  July  24,  1847,  President  Brigham  Young 
entered  "The  Valley."  An  advance  company  of  the  pioneers 
and  the  main  company  had  arrived  earlier.  Log  cabins  and 
adobe  huts  were  built  inside  a  fort  constructed  for  self-protec- 
tion. The  site  for  Great  Salt  Lake  City  was  surveyed  commenc- 
ing Aug.  2,  1847.  Nine  additional  1847  companies  increased 
the  total  to  approximately  2,000  souls;  with  them,  five  wards 
were  formed.  By  1870  the  population  was  12,859.  Since  state- 
hood in  1896,  Salt  Lake  City  has  been  the  capital.  Before  that 
time,  it  was  seat  for  government  for  both  the  Provisional  State 
of  Deseret  and  the  territory  of  Utah.  During  the  troubled  years 
of  1851-1857,  territorial  government  offices  alternated  between 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Fillmore.  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Bountiful:  North  of  Salt  Lake  City,  this  was  the  second 
Mormon  settlement  in  Utah.  Perregrine  Sessions  arrived  here 
Sept.  29,  1847,  three  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  "Valley." 
With  Samuel  Brown,  he  built  a  shanty  home  and  together  they 
herded  about  300  head  of  cattle  on  the  range.  Other  settlers 
came  in  1848-49.  The  original  name  of  "Session's  Settlement" 
was  changed  to  "Bountiful"  in  1855,  because  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  resemblance  to  the  Book  of  Mormon  "Land 
Bountiful." 

1848 

Farmington:     In  1847,   Hector  C.   Haight  brought  a  herd 

3"The  Evolution  of  County  Boimdaries  in  Utah,"  page  273. 

*Jenson,  Andrew,  Encyclopedic  History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  Deseret  News  Pub.  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  1941,  has 
been  used  as  reference  source. 
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of  cattle  to  the  Farmington  area.  In  1848-49  some  25  families 
had  come  to  settle  there.  In  the  fall  of  '49,  a  log  schoolhouse 
was  erected  to  serve  the  needs  of  religion  and  education. 

Ogden:  North  of  Salt  Lake,  this  city  was  named  for  a 
noted  trapper,  Peter  Skeen  Ogden,  whose  headquarters  had 
been  in  the  present  Ogden  Valley.  Miles  Goodyear  claimed  a 
great  tract  of  land  near  the  present  site  of  Ogden,  which  Captain 
James  Brown  bought  for  the  Church  with  funds  from  the 
Mormon  Battalion  pay.  Stock  was  herded  in  Goodyear's  Fort 
and  Capt.  Brown  built  Brown's  Fort  in  1848.  Cereals,  potatoes, 
vegetables  and  fine  watermelons  were  raised.  In  1850  the 
Saints  in  Weber  County  were  organized  into  a  branch  and  the 
site  for  the  city  of  Ogden  was  selected. 

1849 

Provo:  In  March,  1849,  John  S.  Higbee  and  30  families 
of  Saints  made  a  settlement  three  miles  from  the  heart  of  Provo 
today.  Timpanogos  Indians,  excited  at  their  approach,  made 
Dimick  B.  Huntington  raise  his  right  hand  and-  swear  by  the 
sun  that  the  whites  would  not  drive  the  Indians  away  from 
their  lands  nor  take  away  their  rights.  On  Mar.  18,  1849,  the 
colony  became  a  branch  and  Fort  Utah  was  constructed. 

Genoa  (Mormon  Station),  Nevada:  In  April,  1849,  about 
80  men  left  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  California  mines.  Seven  of 
the  brethren,  including  H.  S.  Beatie  and  Abner  Blackburn, 
remained  in  what  is  now  Genoa,  Nevada,  establishing  a  trading 
post  for  immigrants  going  to  California.  Its  first  name,  "Mormon 
Station,"  was  later  changed  to  "Genoa."  The  emigration  route 
was  changed,  and  the  men  returned  to  Salt  Lake.  When  gold 
was  discovered  in  nearby  Gold  Canyon,  John  and  Enoch  Reese 
set  up  a  new  trading  business  at  Mormon  Station.  Soon  was 
established  the  Carson  Valley  Mission,  which  became  the  Carson 
Stake  in  1856. 

Tooele:  Thirty-six  miles  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Tooele  is  near  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  west  base  of  the  Oquirrh 
Mountains,  which  separate  Salt  Lake  Valley  from  Tooele  Valley. 
Among  the  first  settlers  there  in  the  fall  of  1849,  were  Cyrus 
Tolman,  Judson  Tolman,  Cyrus  Call  and  Phineas  R.  Wright, 
with  their  families. 

Manti:  This  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  Sanpete  County. 
Isaac  Morley,  Seth  Taft,  Charles  Shumway  and  others  arrived 
in  November,  1849.  Emigrants  from  Scandinavia,  accustomed 
to  a  cold  climate,  were  encouraged  to  settle  here.  They  did 
and  turned  rich  farming  lands  into  the  "granary  of  Utah." 
The  city  is  named  for  the  Book  of  Mormon  "Manti." 

1850 

American  Fork:  This  site  was  settled  by  the  Saints  in  the 
fall  1850  and  organized  as  a  ward  in  1851,  with  Leonard  E. 
Harrington  as  bishop.  It  is  about  33  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake 
City  and  over  a  mile  north  of  Utah  Lake,  a  shimmering  stretch 
of  beauty. 

1851 

Grantsville:  The  second  town  in  Tooele  County  was 
Grantsville.  Latter-day  Saints  settled  here  in  1851  and  built  a 
fort  in  1852.  Thomas  Watson  and  James  Wrathall  were  among 
the  first  white  inhabitants.  Its  original  name  "Willow  Creek" 
was  changed  to  "Grantsville"  in  honor  of  George  D.  Grant. 
Benjamin  Barker  was  the  first  presiding  elder.  Grantsville  is  the 
birthplace  of  President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 

Brigham  City:  Near  the  mouth  of  Box  Elder  Canyon  and 
at  the  base  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  this  city  was  settled  in 
1851.  The  first  bishop  was  WiUiam  Davis.  In  1853,  President 
Young  called  Elder  Lorenzo  Snow  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 
to  preside  over  Saints  in  Box  Elder  County.  He  made  Brigham 
City  his  headquarters.  He  commenced  a  cooperative  mercantile 
institution  which  expanded  into  the  Brigham  City  Mercantile 
and  Manufacturing  Association.  Operating  in  nearly  40  indus- 
trial fields,  it  was  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  United  Order. 

Spanish  Fork:  The  old  Spanish  Trail  between  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  New  Mexico  and  those  in  California  led  through 
Spanish  Fork  Canyon.  Here  at  the  canyon's  mouth,  explorer 
Father  Escalante  and  company  camped  beside  the  Spanish  Fork 
River.  Spanish  Fork  was  settled  by  the  Saints  in  1851,  in  two 
settlements  about  three  miles  apart.  Small  irrigation  ditches 
took  the  water  to  the  farms.    The  "Old  Fort"  was  built  in  1854. 

Nephi:  Named  for  the  Book  of  Mormon  "City  of  Nephi," 
this  settlement  was  situated  on  Salt  Creek  near  the  west  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    It  was  founded  in  1851  by  Joseph  L. 


Hey  wood    and   others.     Here    the   settlers   prospered   with   their 
farming  and  stock  raising. 

Fillmore:  This  settlement  was  the  first  capital  of  Utah 
territory  (from  1851  to  1857)  and  the  headquarters  of  Millard 
Stake.  It  was  situated  on  Chalk  Creek  in  the  great  Pauvant 
Valley,  which  was  familiar  to  explorers.  Mormon  Battalion 
soldiers  and  gold  seekers  of  the  period  between  1847  to  1850. 
Brigham  Young  chose  the  site  for  both  the  city  and  the  capital 
in  1851.  Anson  Call  was  in  charge  of  the  1851  settlers  who 
built  cabins,  a  grist  and  a  saw  mill.  The  1855  and  1856  legis- 
lative sessions  were  held  here. 

Parowan:  In  January,  1851,  Saints  under  the  direction  of 
Elder  George  A.  Smith  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  settled  on 
the  present  site  of  Parowan.  A  temporary  stake  was  soon 
organized.  Parley  P.  Pratt's  company  had  passed  through  it  in 
1849  and  recommended  the  place  for  a  settlement. 

Cedar  City:  Settled  by  the  Saints  in  November,  1851,  this 
city  soon  became  important  for  manufacturing,  farming  and 
stock  raising  and,  in  later  years,  has  attained  eminence  as  an 
educational  and  a  tourist  center.  Philip  Klingensmith  was  the 
first  bishop  of  Cedar  City. 

San  Bernardino,  California:  Elders  Amasa  M.  Lyman  and 
Charles  C.  Rich,  both  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  led  about 
500  saints  to  the  present  San  Bernardino,  California.  They 
suffered  greatly  from  thirst  crossing  the  Mojave  Desert.  Arriving 
in  May,  1851,  they  purchased  some  80,000  to  100,000  acres  and 
built  a  fort  and  100  dwellings.  On  Independence  Day,  July  4, 
1856,  some  2,000  Church  members  sat  down  to  a  feast  in  their 
five-year-old  tovvn.  The  following  year,  because  of  the  invasion 
of  Johnston's  Army,  most  of  the  settlers  were  called  back  to 
Zion. 

1854 

Santa  Clara:  An  oasis  five  miles  northwest  of  St.  George, 
this  land  was  settled  in  1854  by  missionaries  to  the  Indians 
under  the  presidency  of  Rufus  C.  Allen.  Almost  200  friendly 
natives  were  camped  on  Santa  Clara  Creek.  The  missionaries 
helped  the  Indians  with  sowing  and  planting  of  crops.  At  the 
same  time  the  Gospel  was  preached.  The  "best  built  fort"  in 
Utah  was  constructed,  with  hammer-faced  rock  walls  2  feet 
thick  and  12  feet  high.  In  1858,  settlers  from  San  Bernardino, 
California,  added  to  the  colony.  Also,  a  Swiss  company  from 
the  north  arrived  during  1861  to  settle.  Rufus  C.  Allen  was 
first  mission  president;  Jacob  Hamblin,  the  second. 

1855 

Lemhi  (also  Ft.  Limhi  or  Salmon  River  Mission),  Idaho: 
Apr.  7,  1855,  Thomas  S.  Smith  of  Farmington,  Utah,  was  called 
to  head  a  group  of  brethren  who  were  to  go  to  Oregon  Territory 
(Idaho),  in  order  to  locate  a  settlement  among  the  Bannock  and 
Shoshone  Indians.  There  was  not  even  an  Indian  trail  to 
guide  them  through  the  Salmon  River  Pass.  After  more  than 
two  months,  they  settled  (June  8)  on  the  east  branch  of  the 
Lemhi  (or  Limhi)  River  (the  Salmon)  about  25  miles  above 
Salmon  City.  Brigham  Young  visited  here  in  1857.  In  1858 
the  Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indians,  who  had  been  friendly, 
rose  up  and  killed  some  of  the  settlers.  The  mission  was 
abandoned.    It  was  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  settlement  in  Idalio. 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada:  In  1855  a  Mormon  colony  was  founded 
in  Las  Vegas  (The  Meadows),  an  important  station  on  the 
Spanish  Trail  leading  from  New  Mexico  to  California.  It  be- 
came an  important  outpost  of  Mormon  colonies  and  prospered 
until  the  Johnston's  Army  troubles  caused  the  Saints  to  return 
to  Utah. 

Elk  Mountain  Mission  ( later  Moah ) :  Elk  Mountain  Mission 
was  established  in  1855  by  LDS  missionaries  to  take  the  Gospel 
to  a  tribe  of  Ute  Indians.  Alfred  N.  Billings  was  appointed 
president.  The  mission  met  with  disaster;  and  the  beautiful, 
narrow  valley  now  occupied  by  Moab  that  lay  between  high, 
fantastically  architectured  walls  remained  uninhabited  until 
ranchers  came  some  years  later. 

1856 

Beaver:  In  1856,  Elder  George  A.  Smith  of  the  Council 
of  the  Twelve,  selected  a  few  families  from  Parowan  to  go  to 
Beaver  Valley  and  settle.  Families  from  San  Bernardino  arrived 
in  1858  to  add  to  the  community's  population. 

1857 

Washington:  In  1857,  some  twenty-eight  families  plus 
additional  young  men  were  called  to  settle  in  southern  Utah. 
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Robert  D.  Covington  was  appointed  to  take  charge.  On  May  5th 
they  encamped  at  Adair  Springs  where  Washington  is  now 
located.  They  started  to  build  their  town  in  this  area  designated 
for  cotton  farming.  Both  the  community  and  the  cotton  grew. 
In  1858,  families  from  San  Bernardino  added  to  the  growing 
colony. 

1858 

Tokerville  (Toquerville):  Thomas  D.  Brown  visited  the 
Indian  chief,  Toquer,  in  1854  at  the  site  of  present  Toquerville. 
The  natives  were  engaged  in  land  clearing  for  possible  planting. 
In  the  spring  of  1858,  Joshua  T.  Willis,  John  M.  Higbee  and 
others  settled,  built  houses  and  improved  the  land.  As  the 
community  grew,  it  was  made  the  county  seat  of  Kane  County. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  in  1869  in  their  official  records  spelled 
Toquerville  with  a  "k."  "Toquerville"  became  the  official  spelling 
It  a  later  date.^ 

1859 

Logan:  This  city  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Logan  Canyon; 
its  inhabitants  have  always  built  substantially  and  handsomely. 
The  population,  growing  rapidly,  was  divided  into  four  districts 
or  wards  in  1861.*^ 

Coalville:  Wheat  dropped  from  the  wagons  of  passing  emi- 
grants had  taken  root  and  grown  in  this  high  mountain  valley. 
This  being  observed  by  William  H.  Smith  convinced  him  that 
this  could  be  good  grain  country.  He,  Alanson  Norton  and 
Andrew  B.  Williams  were  the  first  settlers.  When  coal  was 
discovered,  the  town's  name  was  changed  to  "Coalville"  from 
"Chalk  Creek." 

Wanship:  This  early  village  was  named  for  an  Indian. 
Stephen  Nixon;  his  daughter,  Margaret;  and  Henry  Roper  spent 
the  winter  of  1859-60  there.  Brother  Nixon  became  the  first 
presiding  elder. 

Heber  City:  Robert  Broadhead,  James  Davis  and  James 
Gurr  and  others  settled  Heber  City  in  the  spring  of  1859. 
John  W.  Witt  built  the  first  home.  Crops  were  planted  and 
improvements  made.  Heber  City  is  in  Provo  (Heber)  Valley, 
about  IM  miles  east  of  Provo  River. 

Kanosh:  This  city  was  named  for  Pauvant  Indian  Chief 
Kanosh;  at  first  troublesome,  he  later  became  a  friend  of  the 
Mormons  and  a  convert.  He  married  an  Indian  girl,  Sally,  who 
was  reared  partly  in  President  Young's  home.  The  chief  died 
in  Kanosh  in  1881.  In  1859,  Peter  Robison,  Peter  Boyce,  Horace 
Owens  and  Byron  Warner  settled  on  the  sites  of  Petersburg 
(later  included  in  Kanosh  Ward)  and  Corn  Creek;  others 
followed.  In  1861  a  branch  of  the  Church  was  organized,  with 
Peter  Robison  as  presiding  elder. 

1860 

Franklin,  Idaho:  Settled  as  one  of  the  original  eight  com- 
munities in  Cache  Valley,  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  Utah  but 
was  found  to  be  in  Idaho.  Thus  it  was  the  first  permanent 
Anglo-Saxon  settlement  in  the  Gem  State.  It  was  named  for 
Elder  Franklin  D.  Richards,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve. 

Huntsville:  Captain  Jefferson  Hunt  of  Mormon  Battalion 
fame  and  other  Saints  colonized  this  Ogden  Valley  community 
in  1860.    It  is  the  birthplace  of  President  David  O.  McKay. 

Morgan:  In  1856,  the  Utah  Legislature  granted  to  Jedediah 
M.  and  George  Grant  and  Thomas  J.  Thurston  a  large  section 
of  land  in  Weber  Valley  as  grazing  land.  Brother  Thurston 
moved  his  family  here  soon  after.  By  1860,  a  number  of 
Saints  had  settled  on  the  site  of  Morgan.  Morgan  County  was 
organized  in  1862,  and  both  city  and  county  were  named  in 
honor  of  Jedediah  Morgan  Grant.' 

Deseret:  Some  crops  were  raised  in  Deseret  in  1859  by 
prospective  Mormon  settlers.  In  1860  a  settlement  was  formed 
here  in  the  Pauvant  Valley  on  the  Sevier  River.  The  land  is 
rich  and  productive,  but  depends  upon  extensive  irrigation. 

1861 

St.  George:  About  seven  miles  north  of  the  boundary  line 
between   Arizona    and    Utah,    this    community   was   founded   in 

•'"'See  Acts,  Resolutions  and  Memorials  of  the  Utah  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, 1869,  page  17.  Also  "The  Evolution  of  County  Boundaries  in  Utah," 
page  273. 

•"'Settlement  date  as  shown  in  Brighani  Young,  the  Colonizer  by  Milton 
R.  Hunter,  Deseret  News  Press,  1940,  page  362. 

"Settlement  date  as  shown  in  Brigham  Young,  the  Colonizer,  page  362. 


1861  by  missionaries  to  the  Indians.  Its  name  honors  Elder 
George  A.  Smith.  A  canal  11  miles  long  was  eventually  built, 
carrying  water  from  both  sides  of  the  river  to  the  parched 
ground. 

1863 

Paris,  Idaho:  The  oldest  settlement  in  Bear  Lake  Valley, 
Paris  was  founded  by  Latter-day  Saints  under  the  direction  of 
Elder  Charles  C.  Rich  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve.  A  branch 
of  the  Church  was  organized  also  in  1863.  Later  the  outstanding 
Fielding  Academy  was  built. 

Salina:  In  1863,  Elder  Orson  Hyde,  presiding  apostle  in 
Sanpete  County,  called  people  from  that  locality  to  make  a 
new  settlement.  Peter  and  Niels  C.  Rasmussen  of  Moroni  came 
first,  in  the  fall  of  1863.  Others  soon  followed  and  a  townsite 
was  surveyed  and  named  Sahna  from  the  creek  which  had 
been  so  named  because  the  region  contained  many  salt  deposits. 
Salt-making  came  to  be  an  important  industry. 

1864 

Malad,  Idaho:  Found  in  the  heart  of  Malad  Valley,  this 
important  city  was  settled  in  April,  1864,  by  John  J.  Williams 
and  other  Saints.  More  settlers  came  the  next  year  and  Daniel 
Daniels  was  appointed  branch  president. 

Richfield:  Indians  prevented  the  use  of  the  rich  lands  of 
the  Sevier  Valley,  for  some  time;  but  in  1863  Albert  Lewis  of 
Manti,  and  seven  other  men,  ventured  a  settlement  and  lived 
in  a  concealed  hole  in  the  ground.  In  1864  about  20  families 
located  on  the  present  site  of  Richfield.  Nelson  Higgins  be- 
came president  of  the  httle  colony.  The  Black  Hawk  War 
caused  a  temporary  evacuation  of  the  town. 

Marysvale:     In    1864,   a  few  families    of   Saints  settled  in 
Marysvale  Valley  along  the  Sevier  River.    The  following  spring 
other   settlers   came  and   a  townsite   was  surveyed.    When  the 
Black  Hawk  War  broke  out,  a  fort  was  built.    After  a  raid,  the 
settlers  moved  to  a  safer  locale.    They  moved  back  in  1868. 

Cirdeville:  Settlement  of  Circleville  was  started  in  1864 
when  about  fifty  families  responded  to  the  call  of  President 
Young  to  colonize  Circle  Valley.  A  few  brethren  had  entered 
the  valley  in  '63  as  prospective  settlers.  William  J.  Alked  was 
the  presiding  elder.  The  Black  Hawk  War  caused  the  colonists 
to  vacate.  The  Saints  returned  in  1874. 

Panguitch:  Although  known  since  Parley  P.  Pratt's  ex- 
ploring party  saw  it  in  1849,  Panguitch  was  not  settled  until 
the  spring  of  1864.  Then,  50  families,  with  Jens  Nielsen  of 
Cedar  City  presiding,  settled  in  the  valley  and  began  raising 
crops  and  building.  The  little  town  was  vacated  ,in  1866 
because  of  Indian  hostilities  and  was  resettled  in  1871,  with 
George  W.  Sevey  as  bishop. 

Call's  Landing,  Nevada:  This  was  a  small  colony  founded 
by  Anson  Call  in  December,  1864,  about  125  miles  from  St. 
George.  A  Church  storehouse  was  built.  The  plan  was  to 
bring  immigrants  and  freight  via  Panama,  the  gulf  of  California, 
and  the  Colorado  River.  With  the  completion  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  in  1869,  this  effort  was  abandoned. 

Panaca,  Nevada:  The  so-called  White  Mountain  mission- 
aries of  1857  made  this  locafity  on  the  Meadow  Valley  stream 
their  headquarters  and  accomplished  some  farming.  In  1864 
when  the  first  permanent  Mormon  settlers  arrived,  they  found 
improvements  left  by  the  missionaries.  John  Nebeker  presided 
over  the  new  settlement. 

1865 

Littlefield,  Arizona:  Beaver  Dams  (later  Littlefield),  in  the 
extreme  northwest  corner  of  Arizona,  was  settled  by  Henry  W. 
Miller,  presiding  elder,  and  other  Latter-day  Saints  in  1865. 
It  was  vacated  because  of  Indian  troubles  in  1866  and  later 
resettled. 

1867 

Laketown:  Found  at  the  extreme  end  of  Bear  Lake  Valley, 
Laketown  was  first  settled  in  the  spring  of  1867.  John  Oldfield 
was  the  first  presiding  elder. 

(Appreciation  is  expressed  for  their  assistance  to:  A.  William 
Lund,  assistant  Church  historian;  Dr.  A.  R.  Mortensen,  secre- 
tary-editor, Utah  State  Historical  Society;  and  James  B.  Allen, 
author  of  "The  Evolution  of  County  Boundaries  in  Utah"  and 
assistant  coordinator.   Southern  California   District  Seminaries.) 
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•  Some    of    the    early    settlements    within    each    of    the    then    constituted 
counties. 

*  County  Seats. 

Topographical   map   by  Maurice   X.   Pia,   compilation   by   Boyd    O.   Hatch, 
art  by  Charles  J.  Jacobsen. 


*End    of    the    era    of    overland    immigration     (pioneering)     as    first    Saints 
arrived  in  Utah  via   the  Union  Pacific   Railroad,  June   25,    1869. 

County  boundaries  shown  were  those  existing  as  of  June,   1869. 
Dates  shown  are  of  the  first  settlement  as  published  in  the  Encyclopedic 
History    of    the    Church    by    Andrew    Jenson,     assistant    Church    historian; 
Deseret  News  Pub.   Co.,   Salt  Lake  City;    1941. 


HOPIS'  WALPI 
Here,  we  found  serenity  on  a  precipice. 


Photo  by  Ansel  Adams. 


THE  day  before,  I  had  fought 
a  cluttered  desk,  a  scurrying 
schedule  of  business  calls  and  the 
on-and-off  wail  of  the  telephone. 
Now  it  was  Saturday  afternoon  on 
the  desert  in  northern  Arizona. 

We  parked  our  car  and  began  the 
final  climb  to  the  tip  of  the  mesa. 
It  is  a  long  ridge  of  yellow-gray 
rock  rising  like  a  mighty  fortress 
over  the  desolate  desert  floor  below. 

Before  us  were  the  stone  walls  of 
Walpi,^  pushing  up  two  and  three 
stories,  as  if  carved  right  out  of  the 
mesa's  steep  rock.  This  high,  flat- 
roofed  pueblo  was  silhouetted 
against  a  sky  that  was  as  pretty  blue 
as  a  Hopi  Indian's  turquoise  neck- 
lace. 

Walpi  had  been  the  home  for 
centuries  of  a  community  of  Hopis. 
Its  population  now  reaches  about  a 
hundred. 

We  walked  over  the  rutted,  solid 
stone  ramp  to  Walpi.  The  ramp  is 
hardly  wide  enough  for  a  wagon. 
I  looked  over  the  sides  and  wanted 
to  crawl.  To  the  left  and  to  the 
right  were  sheer  precipices. 

We  were  shown  inside  one  of  the 
pueblo  homes.  It  was  clean  as  a 
clinic.  We  looked  up  and  saw  big 
timber  beams.  The  wafls  were 
coated  with  white  plaster. 

We  stepped  out  on  a  covered  patio 
near  the  cliff's  edge.  There,  a  Hopi 
woman  sat  beside  a  fire  in  the  cor- 
ner.   Over   the   flame   was   a   large 


^Pronounced  WAHL-pee. 


stone  slab.  She  dipped  her  hand  in- 
to a  bowl  of  blue-gray  batter.  Then 
she  deftly  spread  the  batter  over  the 
hot  slab. 

"Aren't  you  afraid  of  burning  your 
hand?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  she  smiled,  "It's  all  in  get- 
ting used  to  it."  She  spread  more 
batter  on  the  stone,  and  the  batter 
soon  turned  to  a  tissue-like  sheet. 
She  pulled  it  off  the  slab,  and  folded 
it  like  a  napkin.  "This  is  piki,"  we 
were  told.    "It  is  a  Hopi  delicacy." 

Piki  batter  is  made  of  ground  blue 
corn,  grown  by  the  Hopis  in  the 
desert  sand  below  —  often  with  no 
moisture  but  that  from  the  sky. 
(Seeds  are  planted  with  a  stick  about 
a  foot  deep,  where  it  is  damp,  and 
covered  with  layers  of  soil  as  the 
blades  grow.)  For  piki  batter,  the 
ground  corn  is  often  mixed  with 
ashes  from  sage  or  tumbleweed. 

Inside  the  Hopi  home,  we  watched 
another  woman,  with  beautiful  black 
hair  and  smiling  brown  eyes,  knead 
gray  desert  clay.  From  it  she  formed 
a  beautiful  bowl.  She  began  to  paint 
a  striking  design  on  another  bowl— 
with  a  brush  that  was  the  tip  of  a 
slender,  yellow  yucca  leaf.  The  pig- 
ments came  from  the  desert,  too, 
including  wild  mustard. 

In  another  room  we  watched  two 
Hopi  women  grind  corn  with  stones. 
One  woman's  face  was  heavily  lined. 
"May  we  ask  your  age?"  we  in- 
quired. She  seemed  unconcerned 
about  her  years.  It  was  estimated 
they  numbered  96.  What  seemed 
important  to  her  was  that  she  was 
agile  and  quick  as  a  cat.   As  she,  on 


her  knees,  vigorously  rubbed  stone 
against  stone,  you  could  tell  that, 
to  her,  hard  work  was  a  warm  friend. 

As  we  left  Walpi,  we  noticed  Hopi 
boys  playing  "cowboys  and  Indians" 
near  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Their 
feet  were  sure.  Like  their  older 
tribesmen,  their  faces  were  serene 
and  kind  and  happy. 

As  two  of  us-  led  our  six-year-old 
sons  away,  I  hoped  they  would  not 
soon  forget  those  Hopi  faces.  They 
were  rugged.  Some  of  those  faces 
showed  lines  from  the  struggle  of 
wresting  a  living  from  a  desert  that 
to  us  was  desolate  but  to  them  was 
a  bounteous  storehouse.  And  those 
faces  were  serene. 

One  observer  of  the  Hopis  has 
said  that  their  "days  are  full  but  not 
crowded."^ 

I  have  seen  serenity  before.  Often, 
though,  it  has  been  the  partner  of 
ease  or  even  idleness.  On  high, 
steep-walled  Walpi  we  found  the 
serenity  I  hope  my  son  will  learn. 
There,  on  those  desert  faces  we 
found  serenity  etched  in  the  weath- 
er-beaten lines  of  hard,  ageless  toil. 

Indeed  it  was  a  different  serenity, 
a  rugged  serenity,  coming  from  days 
that  are  full  but  not  crowded. 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton. 

^Robert  F.   Gwilliam   and  writer. 

^Walter  Collins  O'Kane,  The  Hopis,  Portrait 
of  a  Desert  People,  University  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
Norman,   Oklahoma,    1953,  page  35. 


